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Var’ Lt is hardly necessary to call the attention 
of our readers to the characteristic and very enter- 
taining story by CHARLES READE in this Num- 
ber of HARPER’S WEEKLY. MR. READE Zs with- 
oul a rival as a writer of short stories. With his 
wonderful power of investing with interest every 
subject he touches, he has revived the story of a 
Sorgotten life; and now the whole world will be 
wondering with him, “What has become of Lord 
Camelford’s Body ?” 


THE PRESIDENT AND HIS 
SUCCESSOR. 
\ 7 HEN Joun Quincy ADAMS was Pres- 
ident, he refused to appoint or to re- 
move with reference to his successor. He 
declined to use any official influence to af- 
fect the result, because, as he properly felt, 
he held his office as a public trust, and not 
for the gratification of his private prefer- 
ences. Like every man of high honor, he 
would have considered the use of the pat- 
ronage of his office for the promotion of 
nominations and candidacies which were 
personally agreeable to him, as a base usur- 
pation of power and a prostitution of the 
Presidency. Mr. ADAMs justly held that the 
public service was for the public benefit, 
and that, if the officers were honest, indus- 
trious, and efficient, their differences of opin- 
ion as to Presidential candidates was not a 
legitimate reason for removal. When AN- 
DREW JACKSON was elected President, he 
treated the public service, in the words of 
Mr. Marcy, as the spoils of a victor, and he 
at once began the system of rewarding with 
the emoluments of place those who had been 
his most zealous supporters, and of punish- 
ing by removal from office those who had 
preferred another candidate. There had 
been previous attempts to degrade the serv- 
ice to a wholly partisan character. But the 
oftice-holding interest was not yet a polit- 
ical power. JACKSON began the practice of 
treating the public service as if it had been 
his own, and made devotion to his private 
will the condition of retaining public posi- 
tion. It was a monstrous prostitution of 
the power that had been confided to him, 
and was the beginning of the illicit influ- 
ence of the oflice-holding class upon polit- 
ical action, which more than any other sin- 
gle cause is responsible for the disorder and 
corruption of administration. 

It is amusing and instructive to see that 
this worst abuse of administration in our 
history is now held to be the normal and 
proper practice, and there has been a great 
deal of interest and curiosity concerning the 
President’s preference of a candidate for the 
succession. But in any just and reasonable 
view of his position, the opinions of the 
President upon that subject are merely the 
individual opinions of General GRANT, and 
nothing more. His warm personal feelings 
for certain gentlemen who have been named 
for the nomination are well known, aud his 
equal want of cordial regard for certain 
other gentlemen in the same category. It 
has been, indeed, reported from Washington 
that he has declared himself very earnestly 
in favor of the candidacy of Mr. CONKLING. 
But it is also reported upon quite as good 
authority that he has not. And we doubt 
whether he would think it wise to pronounce 
strongly for any candidate, or to wish, in 
the present condition of the Republican par- 
ty, to espouse the cause of any aspirant, as 
JACKSON did that of VAN BuREN. Yet the 
earnestness with which the declaration of 
his preference is made and denied shows the 
consciousness that he would have power to 
make his preference respected, even if he 
could not enforce it. But the only way in 
which any President could do this would be 
as Postmaster-General RANDALL tried to do 
it for ANDREW JOHNSON, by warning the gen- 
tlemen of the civil service that their “ bread 
and butter” depended upon the President’s 
favor. Mr. RANDALL failed not because the 
appeal was not cogent, but because every 
member of the service knew that the party 





had rejected the President. It is against 
such a monstrous system that the good sense 
of the people is in insurrection. 

Nothing could be more disadvantageous to 
a candidate, under existing circumstances, 
than the conviction that the President 
would use the resources of patronage to se- 
cure his nomination. That is a kind of des- 
potic dictation which, when once fairly un- 
derstood, the people of this country would 
indignantly spurn. The contest at Cincin- 
nati, as is generally understood, will be be- 
tween those who are known as managers or 
politicians and the great sentiment and pur- 
pose of the party. The “ politician” power, 
which is called for convenience “the ma- 
chine,” is undeniable. It is derived from 
immediate personal interest, from compact 
organization, from thorough drill, and from 
a general taxation of civil officers, which is 
vigorously enforced and surely but reluctant- 
ly paid. By managing all the preliminary 
steps of the primary meetings and the local 
and State Conventions, this power obtains a 
strong hold upon the final National Conven- 
tion, and usually counts, and counts secure- 
ly, upon carrying its point. This it may do 
in “ordinary party times.” But its success 
becomes very doubtful whenever there are 
deep differences in the party. This year the 
fact that political power has largely passed 
from the people to the office-holding inter- 
est is distinctly seen and has startled the 
country. It is fortunately simultaneous 
with the exposure of immense corruption in 
the public service. There is consequently 
a general determination among the mass of 
Kepublicans both to throw off the supreme 
control of office-holding managers, and to 
secure reform by something else than “ the 
machine.” 

The force of this resolution can not be 
overestimated. No threat has been made; 
none probably will be. The call of Mr. Bry- 
ANT, Dr. WOOLSEY, Mr. SCHURZ, ex-Govern- 
or BULLOCK, and Mr. WuiTe for a meeting 
of consultation on the 15th of May recog- 
nizes the fact that this desire of a change 
in the spirit and methods of administration 
“is honestly struggling for effective expres- 
sion inside of existing political organiza- 
tions, as it is also strong outside of them.” 
The gentlemen who sign the call are “ out- 
side” rather than “inside;”’ but they un- 
doubtedly anticipate from the Convention 
at Cincinnati, and not from that at St. Louis, 
the action with which they can co-operate 
during the campaign. No man seriously 
expects from the Democratic party a sound 
re-adjustment of the civil service system, 
or a more honest and vigorous and efficient 
administration than the Republican party, 
under the new and existing impulse, would 
secure to the country. The independent 
spectators “outside,” therefore, unquestion- 
ably await the result at Cincinnati with 
confident expectation. As they were sure 
that the Philadelphia Convention of 1872 
would do what they could not support, so 
they trust that the Cincinnati Convention 
of 1876 will enable them to co-operate heart- 
ily with a party seeking the same general 
objects with themselves. 

In this situation the favor of the Presi- 
dent, even if it were openly declared—and 
in the present case it is not—would hardly 
promote the election of a candidate. It 
might help a nomination, but a nomination 
so procured could very easily be fatal to the 
party. The President could affect the nom- 
ination only as the head of the patronage 
of the government. The candidate favored 
by him would, therefore, necessarily repre- 
sent the influence of which there is so deep 
and general a distrust among Republicans, 
and against which the “ outsiders” indig- 
nantly protest. He would have every ele- 
ment of weakness as a candidate except 
that of party drill. The nomination would 
instantly distract and discourage the very 
feeling which can alone rouse the country 
to enthusiastic interest and activity. It 
wouid be one of those signal blunders which, 
party-wise, are crimes. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


THE sigus of a universal determination 
that the issue of the election of this year 
shall be a thorough reform of the spirit and 
methods of administration increase rapidly 
and on all sides. And it is not the least 
pleasant aspect of this new uprising that it 
turns confidently to the Republican organ- 
ization as the means by which the good 
work is to be accomplished. There is a 
profound conviction that as the Republican 
Secretary of the Treasury did not hesitate 
to grapple with the most powerful, widely 
extended, wily, and corrupt Riag in the 
country, and to fight it with cool sagacity 
and unquailing courage, so the Republican 
party must follow his example. Mr. Bris- 
Trow’s action has shown, what is so often 
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and contemptuously denied, the practica- 
bility of thorough reform within the party ; 
and it is his conduct, more than any thing 


| else, which has served to retain the confi- | 


dence of the country in the will and the 
power of the party to secure the results 
which all good citizens desire. He has done 
what others were contented to say ought to 
be done; and he has done it while other 
Republicans, who were glad to claim the 
credit of reform for the party, sneered at 
him for selfishly aiming at a “sensation,” 
and denounced him for bringing shame 
upon the party by prosecuting his work 
with impartial rigor. The country recog- 
nizes with admiration that it is a Republic- 
an who, with patriotic regard for the public 
welfare, did not falter in doing his impera- 
tive duty, although it has sent a Republic- 
an friend of the Republican President and 
the Republican chief clerk of the Treas- 
ury to the penitentiary, and led to the ex- 
posure and dismissal of the President’s most 
confidential private secretary. These are 
not the fine professions of a platform. These 
are the clear, undeniable, conclusive evi- 
dences of a patriotism within the Republic- 
an party which is equal to the demand of 
this year that the moral tone of the govern- 
ment shall be recovered, and a lofty, patri- 
otic, and incorruptible administration be se- 
cured. 

It is the perception of this possibility, and 
of the evident intention of the patriotic ele- 
ment of the party to make itself effectively 
felt at Cincinnati, which gives such signifi- 
cance to the movement of which we speak. 
The call for a conference to be held in New 
York on the 15th of May we mention else- 
where. It is signed by five gentlemen, three 
of whom supported General GRANT in 1872, 
and the other two were among the chief 
“Liberal” leaders of that year. They do 
not invite a meeting to form a new party, 
but to strengthen the demand within party 
organizations for genuine and reasonable 
and imperative changes in the character of 
administrative men and methods. Their 
object is to express the sympathy of the 
great body of voters, who are now more than 
ever independent, with the protest against 
mere machine politics, and with the demand 
that the best and most progressive tenden- 
cies of the party organizations shall prevail 
in the policy of the Conventions of this 
year. They do not suggest the name of any 
candidate, but they will undoubtedly de- 
clare at the conference that they can not 
support any candidate whose “ character 
and ability,” in the words of their call, do 
not “satisfy the exigencies of our present 
situation, and protect the honor of the 
American name ;” and while they do not pro- 
fess any more hope of the Republican than 
of the Democratic party, it is so evident 
where their sympathies and expectations 
are, that the Democratic organs insult them. 

The movement at St. Louis is another 
most significant sign. Although some lately 
conspicuous Republican managers are now, 
thanks to Republican fidelity, in the pen- 
itentiary, prominent Republicans and Lib- 
erals have united in the formation of “The 
Republican Union of 1876,” and have issued 
a brief address, in which they declare their 
adherence to the fundamental principles of 
the national Republican party, and their 
belief that upon the ability of the party to 
secure the supremacy of its best and wisest 
tendencies largely depends the welfare of 
the country. “It must declare,” says the 
address, “in terms not to be misunderstood, 
that the welfare of the party is paramount 
to that of its ostensible leaders, and the 
welfare of the country is paramount to 
both...... It must select men as its candidates 
for all public offices, high and low, nation- 
al and State, whose names and antecedents 
will furnish the best guarantee that the 
party earnestly strives to be what it was 
designed and ought to be, the party of uni- 
versal liberty and progressive reform.” The 
address then announces certain “tenets of 
our creed,” such as hard money, a sensible 
and patriotic civil service system, no nation- 
al interference in States except by clear 
constitutional warrant, utterly unsectarian 
public schools, and no political assessment 
of candidates. Committees were appointed, 
and there will be a thorough organization. 
In Boston, also, a Bristow club has been 
formed, not for the purpose of binding the 
members to any candidate, but to secure at 
Cincinnati the nomination of a man who 
shall satisfy the inflexible resolution of the 
party for reform, and the name of Bristow 
is selected as that of the Republican leader 
who has most couspicuously illustrated that 
tendency. In Philadelphia a conference has 
been held for a similar purpose. Indeed, in 
the old slang of election returns, it thunders 
all around the horizon. 

The spirit and resolution of Republicans 
are unmistakable. The extent and the 
depth of the movement, and the character 
of the men concerned in it; their firm and, 
as we believe, just expectation of wise nom- 
inations at Cincinnati; the disinclination 
to any third-party effort; the moderation, 
good sense, and patriotism, which rely upon 
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nominations which will command the en- 
thusiastic support not of politicians only 
but of the great mass of intelligent Amer. 
icans. No threats are made, no taunts are 
uttered. But every man who has large pub- 
lic and private opportunities of knowing the 
condition of Republican sentiment through- 
out the country is perfectly aware of the 
sincere determination of hosts of Republic- 
ans that the nomination shall be one that 
ought to be made, and their strong convic. 
tion that any other would be a stupid defi- 
ance of the desires and purposes of the par- 
ty—a defiance sure to recoil in disaster upon 
those who spurn the unequivocal signs of 
the times. 





PENSIONS FOR TEACHERS. 

A BILL has been introduced in the New 
York Legislature providing for pensions for 
public-school teachers who shall have served 
in the schools for a certain continuous peri- 
od. The details of such a bill will, of course, 
be adjusted only upon careful consideration, 
but the principle is unquestionably sound. 
The State maintains a system of public 
schools for the common protection and de- 
fense. A certain degree of education is held 
to be indispensable to good citizenship, that 
is, to the proper maintenance of the govern- 
ment. Ignorance, in this view, is the par- 
ent of vice. Vice disturbs society, fills the 
prisons and hospitals, and enormously in- 
creases taxation. The money spent for a 
due degree of education is, therefore, money 
spent for the highest common welfare. It 
is not from any abstract love of knowledge 
or virtue, but upon the usual selfish and in- 
terested grounds, that the public-school sys- 
tem is maintained. It is thus in effect and 
in purpose a branch of the public service, 
like the army and navy in the national sys- 
tem. It is a common defense, a finer police. 
It is designed to protect us against crime 
by preventing it, and against taxation by 
making it less necessary. And the impor- 
tance of the benefit to society is felt to be 
so vital that it is not left to chance or to 
private patriotism, but is committed to a 
system of schools organized by law and sus- 
tained by the public money, as the defense 
of the sea-shore and the land frontier is not 
left wholly to militia or to privateers, but 
is intrusted to the army and the navy. 

The moral defense of society afforded by 
the schools will not be thought to be inferi- 
or to its physical protection derived from 
the military and naval arms. Can there be 
any question that long and faithful and ef- 
ficient service in a public school is as wor- 
thy of recognition as similar service in a 
public ship or in an army regiment? The 
theory of military retirement and pensions 
is, that a citizen who gives the active part 
of his life to diligent military service for 
moderate wages shall, under reasonable con- 
ditions, be retired with a small assured in- 
come. There is no complaint that this is an 
unjust or unrepublican provision, nor in any 
way inexpedient. On the contrary, all par- 
ties are eager to declare that the obligation 
shall be surely respected. There is no good 
reason why the officer in another branch of 
the public service should not, under proper 
conditions, be retired and pensioned by the 
State, as the colonel and the commodore 
are by the United States. The amount of 
money that would be required would nev- 
er be large, for the number of pensioners 
would never be great. The obvious tend- 
ency of the provision would be to increase 
at once the efficiency of the schools by at- 
tracting trained teachers, and by assuring 
to adequate capacity a moderate competence 
when the whole vigor of life had been de- 
voted to the service. It would have the 
further effect of raising the standard both 
of the fitness of teachers and of that of the 
boards which would be intrusted with this 
added power. 

There are two objections which will per- 
haps be urged against such a proposition. 
One is that it is a new expense to the State; 
and the other, that the schools are already 
very expensive. The first is a valid argu- 
ment against any unreasonable proposition, 
but against no other. Any plea for addi- 
tional charges upon the public treasury must 
be shown to be expedient. In the present 
case, we believe that the pensions are pro- 
posed to be paid from the revenues of the 
United States Deposit Fund. But however 
supplied, we agree that it should be shown 
to be a probably wise outlay, as we think 
this to be. The second objection is the usu- 
al one that things are well enough as they 
are. It is the plea always urged against 
every proposed change. But in this case it 
amounts to saying that there is no need of 
doing any thing to raise the character and 
efficiency of the schools. We believe that 
the very first persons who would deny this 
are the best teachers in the schools. Good 
as many of the schools are, and extravagant 
as their management sometimes is, the pub- 
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ev which is conformed to justice and reason, 
and the advantage of which has been dem- 
onstrated in other branches of the public 
service, can not be rejected as unnecessary. 
The same kind of objection has been urged 
against building school-houses with some 
regard to architectural grace and beauty, 
and to the purchase and use of melodeons 
or of any musical instrument. But the word 
necessity is elastic. There is a hidden but | 
eternal wisdom in the saying that man does | 
not live by bread alone. 

The hope of this country is the trained 
intelligence and the moral character of its 
citizens. These must depend in very large 
degree upon the public schools, where the 
mass of the population are instructed in 
their most ductile years. Whatever tends, | 
within the proper limits of an unsectarian | 
system and of desirable teaching, to improve 
the influences that surround the children, is 
The spirit that op- 
poses it as useless might with the same rea- 





a public advantage. 


son quarrel with the retiring pension of a 
worn-out policeman or military or naval 
officer. There might still be young men 
enough who would enter the army and the 


| 
| 
| 
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navy if the retirement and pension were 
abolished, but is that a reason for abolish- 
ing them ? 


EMPLOYMENT FOR THE 
INSANE. 

Tue report upon the management of the 
insane in Great Britain, made to the State | 
Board of Charities in New York, by Dr. H. 
B. WILBUR, Superintendent of the New York 
State Asylum for Idiots, is a most interest- 
ing and valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture of humanity. No aspect of the activ- 
ity of this busy age is more inspiring and 
hopeful than the constant and thoughtful 
study of the amelioration of the condition 
of the insane and the poor and the crimi- 
nal. Dr. WILBUR has many peculiar quali- 
fications for an instructor upon the subject 
of his report. To the special professional 





training which is indispensable, he adds 
long experience, a rare sagacity, a tranquil 
temperament, a sincere and exhaustless sym- 
pathy, a vital interest in the work, which 
nothing can baffle or distract, and which 
have especially consecrated him for its faith- 
ful performance. He is of opinion that in- 
sanity is not a very curable disease, although 
the opposite view is often held. Prompt 
treatment, a management which shall se- 
cure the greatest number of recoveries as 
well as ameliorate the condition of the pa- 
tient while under treatment, all this to be 
done with the greatest economy, and per- 
sonal liberty to be secured against false 
charges of insanity—these are all essential 
points to be considered, and to these Dr. 
WILBUR devoted himself while in England 
that he might observe the English system. 

In general, the results of his observation 
in England are a preference in that country 
for small hospitals when practicable, and 
for asylum life and treatment for the suf- 
fering. There are also for the richer classes 
many private institutions. These are all 
under the careful supervision of Boards of 
Lunacy, which represent the government, 
and whose care and protection even em- 
brace insane individuals in the charge of 
friends. They are, of course, men of the 
highest character and influence and sense 
of responsibility. The late JoHN ForsTER 
was a Commissioner of Lunacy. They have 
under them committees of visitors, men of 
the same kind; and under them, again, are 
the medical superintendents. And so ad- 





mirable and thorough is this system of su- 
pervision that Dr. WILBUR thinks that the 
common welfare of the insane and of soci- 
ety will not be secured as it should be until 
in every State there is some board similar 
to the British Boards of Lunacy. Dr. WIL- 
BUR visited sixteen of the best hospitals in 


England and Scotland. He was every where 
received with the greatest courtesy, and his 
inquiries were furthered in the most effi- 
client manner. 

The points, he says, that are most striking 
to an American observer are the great de- 
gree of employment or occupation of the 
patients, the absence of excitement, the as 
sociation at table and elsewhere, the econ 
omy of management as shown in the con- 
struction and current expense account, the 
fullness and minuteness of the daily and 
periodical reports, and the great efficiency 
of the governmental inspection through the 
Boards of Lunacy. To the employment of 
the insane there has been a great deal of 
objection and opposition in this country. 
But its desirability, if reasonably practica- 
ble, is so evident that the experience of the 
best English asylums should be very care- 
fully weighed against what is often preju- 
(lice and theory against such employment. 
The care of the insane is peculiarly an ex- 


perimental science, and experience is the 
best possible teacher. It is a universal law 
that suitable occupation is the surest diver- 
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and the natural and obvious objections to | 
the employment of the insane, arising from 
trusting them with tools, are also to be most 
effectually disposed of by consulting expe 

rience. In one of the Scotch asylums that 
Dr. WILBUR visited there were 261 patients. 
None of them were in seclusion ; none unde 
restraint. Of the 122 men, all but 32 were 
employed, and of the 139 women, all but 15 
As for the personal liberty of the patients, 
every door in the male department was un- 
locked, and most of those upon the female 
side. “It is not easier for the officers and 


attendants,” said the superintendent, “ but 
The Boards of 
Lunacy justly hold that the paramount con- 
sideration is the welfare and comfort of the 
patients. 

The greater liberty of the inmates is a 
later experiment than that of employment. 
At Gheel, in Belgium, there is a famous in 
sane colony of some 1300 men and women, and 
all but forty of them Dr. WiLauR found liv- | 
ing in the families of the village and the com- | 
mune, The highest authorities agree that 


that is not the question.” 


the plan is successful. But in this country 
there is not the class of families that makes 
it practicable in Europe. There is another 


point upon which we may wisely learn from 
the English asylums, and that is the cost of 
buildings. Our extravagance in this respect | 
is worse than folly, because it limits the op- 
portunity of usefulness. A model asylum 
has just been erected and equipped in En- 
gland at a cost of less than $750 a patient. 
In New York and other States asylums are 
now building at a cost of $2500 to $5000 a 
patient. The plea for such outlay is dura- 
bility, which, as Dr. WILBUR and all mod- 
ern inquiry agree, is the last quality to be 
thought of in any hospital, and especially 
one for the insane. The admirable and in- 
structive report of Dr. WILBUR can not fail 
to be of very great service in stimulating 
inquiry and discussion upon a subject of 
such sad and universal interest. 


FIGURES AND FACTS 

No Republican should permit himself to 
suppose that mere distrust of the Democrat 
ic party will give the Republicans the vic 
tory in the election of this year. The deep 
est and most threatening distrust is that of 
the dishonesty and recklessness which tend 
both to disgrace popular government and to 
foreshow its decay. To fail to comprehend 
this is, for the Republicans, to throw away 
the election. The feeling that the country 
is of course sure to elect the Republican 
candidate is mistaken and perilous. The 
situation of this year is not that of ’64, ’68, 
or °72. A nomination at Cincinnati that 
does not appeal to the moral and patriotic 
enthusiasm of the party and of the country 
would be fatal. Success requires a full vote 
both of Republicans and all who are favor 
ably inclined toward them; but that full 
vote will not turn out at the mere sound of 
the party horn or the crack of the party 
whip. 

The Chicago Tribune, in a careful article 
upon the figures of the electoral vote, gives 
to the Democratic party 145 votes as against 
any machine Republican candidate. A ma 
jority is 185, so that 40 more votes would 
elect the Democrat. The vote of New York 
and Indiana, or of New York and New Jer 
sey, would secure the majority for him. 
The computation of the Chicago Tribune 
gives the Democratic candidate the vote of 
all the late Slave States except South Caro- 
lina, and adds to it that of California, Con 
necticut, and Oregon. This is a reasonable 
estimate of the vote of those States if the 
Republicans should nominate some candi 
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not obtain the general or cordial support of 
the party, and without that support defeat 
would seem to be inevitable. It is very 
evident, therefore, that something more is 
necessary for Republican success than an 
ingenious combination at Cincinnati to s« 
rhe combination must 
be made upon some man who represents 
what the party demands, and not merely 
what adroit politic al « ngineers desire. 7 he 


cure a nomination. 


Chicago Tribune well and truly says, “The 
same moral sentiment that will induce the 
people of New York to reject any machine 
politician nominated at Cincinnati will be 
felt all over the North.” No wise man doubts | 


it, and no sagacious politician will deny it. 





THE SALARY VETO 

WHEN the bill redux ng the salary of the 
President was passed by Congress, we said 
that the President would probably veto it, 
and he has done so, upon the most legitimate 
grounds. The increase of salary, it will be 
remembered, was a part of the “ grab bill,” 
which was part of an appropriation bill 
The grab was so called not because it raised 
gave 


back pay to members of Congress as well as 


the President’s salary, but because it 


raised their salary. The President now re- 
marks, with great force, that the salary of 
$25,000 was fixed when the population was 
about 3,000,000, and when members of Con 
gress received but $6 a day for actual service 
The population is now nearly 40,000,000, and 
allowing five months’ session each year, they 
receive fully $830 aday. Congress has voted 
to restore the President’s salary to th« orig 
inal sum, but not that of its own members 
The act is an illustration of Democratic “ re 
form” in the House and of Republican pu 
sillanimity in the Senate. The majority in 
the Senate which voted for the general in 
crease also voted for the particular decrease, 
and threw upon the President the odium, 
which it did not dare to accept itself, of 
seeming to withstand an economical reform. 
rhe President is too little of a demagogus 
to follow an unworthy example, and his veto 
is manly and sensible, and will be approved 
by the country. 

He truly says that the cost of living is 
entirely out of proportion to what it was 
when the salary was fixed at $25,000, and 
that he knows by personal experience that 
the old salary is inadequate to the proper 
and necessary expense of the White House 
establishment. He has, of course, no pet 
sonal interest in the reduction, for his offi 
cial emolument can not be increased or di 
minished during his term. Moreover, unless 
the salary was grossly extravagant eighty 
years ago, Which has never been pretended, 
it is insufficient now. It is possible, indeed, 
that a President might keep hotise at the 
White House for $15,000 or $10,000 a year 
And there are doubtless gentlemen who 
would gladly take the Presidency without 
any salary at all. But those are not very 
cogent reasons for paying the President 
meanly., General GRANT has shown a prop 
er regard for the national dignity and for 
the honorable comfort of his successors in 
vetoing a bill whose passage was a piece of 
clap-trap and demagogery, and an insult 
to the popular intelligence. 


PERSONAL, 


Messrs. Jonn Jacop and WILLIAM ASTOR 
have contributed $25,000 each to St. Luke's 
Hospital, to assist in defraying its current ex 
penses. The donation is a noble one, and much 
needed at the moment And all the more cred 
itable to the donors is it that it has been scarce 
ly alluded to in the papers. The inheritors of 
Mr. Wii.iaM B. Astor’s vast estate are exceed 





date who does not represent the real demand 
of the party at this time. It must be re- 
membered, also, that New York is now in 
Democratic hands, and that Ohio, after a 
tremendous contest last year, which appeal 

ed to the strongest feelings and convictions 
of the people, was carried by the Republic 

ans only by a small majority of 5000 in a 
vote of some 550,000, and even Massachu 
setts elected a Republican candidate, who 
was wholly unexceptionable, by the same 
lean and significant majority. This is not 
a time, plainly, for supposing that the Re 
publicans can sweep every thing before 
them by merely nominating a candidate, 
This fact becomes more important when the 
figures of the vote in the Cincinnati Cor 

vention are considered. 

There will be in that Convention 754 ds 
egates, of whom 378 will be a majority rhe 
vote of the late Slave States will be 270 
That of the Territories and of the District 
of Columbia, which have no electoral votes, 
will be 18. Here are 288 votes, and if we add 
to them the 70 votes of New York, there are 
almost enough to nominate the candidate 
Thus it is possible that the Southern States, 
which will give very few Republican elect 
oral votes, the Territories, which can give 
none, and New York, which is now Demo 
cratic, might virtually decide the nomina- 
tion. But a candidate so nominated could 





sion of morbid and melancholy tendencies ; 


ingly liberal in their charities, but studiously 
avoid all allusion thereto in the public press 

| At the unveiling of the Lincoln Statue in 
| Washington, on the 14th of April, there stood 
on the platform, by the side of General Logan 
and near the President of the United Stat 

Louis CLARK, alias “‘George Harris,’’ who saw 


was trepanned after the battle of Inkerman, his 
breast-bone and several ribs set after the storm 
ing of the Redan. and bullet taken out of his 
right leg during the Indian mutiny In cons 
quence of the wound in his head, he was subject 
to epileptic fits, and he was seized in this man 
ner during his match with Weston 

The late Wittiam T. BLopGert was a man 


of excellent tast n the fine arts. and the colle 

tion of painting thered together by him was 
very choice and valual It comprised works 
by some of the most noted of 1 n painters, 


American and |} 


iropean—Cuvuren, 8. R. Gu 
FORD, KenseTrtT, Mignot, Rosa Bonneur, Tro 
yor, Couturs, G&rome, Ms NIER, DURAND 
Wuitrrepes, Scureyver, Dont, Frere, and 
many others. Ther t noted work the col 
lection is Cuvren’s “Hi t of the Ande the 
grandest land ; yet produced by an Ameri 
can artist MEISSONIER is represented by his 
elebrated picture of “ The Smoker Rosa Bon 
HEUR, DY a Land pe with Sheep and Cat 
tle ;’’ SCHREYER, by I Halt represet g 
two Arabs watering tl ho ta well in th 
desert There are, ir I y one hundred 
paintings in the collection, which haa been for 
sOT time on ex! itior t tl Kurtz Ga y 
preparatory to the auctior e, April 27, at 
Chickering Hall It is rare that so fine an o7 
portunity occurs to obtain cl ‘ pecimens of 
the works of 80 many leadi 
rhe Queen of England w nt ite to the 
Centennial the following wo by her f and 
members of her family: tw 1 etch by 
her Majesty, two tal napkis nun bw the 
Queen, a banner screen embroidered by | 
Royal Highness Princes BEATRICE, a table-cloth 
embroidered by tl Pris l ! iil 
and Prir s(n TIANA OTS ii tein 
and f drawiht of flowers by | Roy Hivh 
ut Princess | se, Marcel s of | 
Miss Annis Lo e Cary invent a the 
presents she has received in Europe at $45,000 @ 
S00 OD ca tn. it l 1 On b il att 
The late Joun P. Hare, w remembered 
{ l readiness and wit in t l ted States 
Scnat was notrem kal { } ' 
hip, but was liked for! ! » 2 Lat 
in not infrequently tl ral ning ¢ ped 
him, but it wa tr y < r to him when | 
editied the cl byt ler Honmact 1 
Dim i 4 fa f }, We i? T 
half dos “He t wi lathered is hall 
shaved 
rhe statu Groner D. Prentice is to! 
unve l k tucky the Sth of 
May l new | f the Le lille Courier 
J i t and most arcl tur 
Ly 8] na ¢ nt newspaper ! lit n 
America, is to be formally opened at the same 
Lime 
Among the } t things that are likely to 
cur at the Centenr l will be the pr ence of 
the grandsons of LAFaverTse and ROCHAMBEAt 
It is not imy ! that they will be brou { 
hither in the United Stat frigate Frans ! ‘ 
in t Mediterrar 
(on ypenin hil tt one nit ! t 
ly, Prof or Huxuey f ! or of tl 1a 
check f £1000, sent by Mr. THOMASSON { 
Manchest in the nar of | latelw ds { 
father, who w ‘ tadmirer of Prof Hux 
LEY, and | hiy appreciated his great achieve 
ments in furtherance f our knowledge ot tl 
ience of lift Considering tl little ev " 
i ment afforded to tl tudy of pur ' 
this very practical and munificent method f 
the endowment of research is worthy of not 


ind we hope that the example may pro 


{ 
uzio 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Conanrr I t Ay 1 tasa { 
Impeachment f t t 0 x-S ta I nal 
mr “ a | tt 
und the mana ked an a ' On the 191! 
the rey at ell “ , ted 1% 
war n tl efer ! t enter ar ! r I} 

es ny ! tt i se ehould tl f 
ha 1 r ~ i Distr ‘ t 1 
plication of Ha h the rec witnes 
settled affirmative Ay by a f 165 1 
The House, « the h, passed t Il maki! | 
pr tions to supply det neces for the year 
June 80, 1876, and prior years The Senate, on t 


20th, passed a bill to admit the Sherman diamor 

lace free of duty The bill traneferriug the In nb 

reau to the War Department passed the House, o1 
9 to O4 


Zist, by a vote of 1 


The Indiana Democratic State Convention was he 
at Indianapolis, April 19. Ex-Congreseman da D 
Williams was nominated f G Ieaac | 
(ire for Lieutenat ( por l f nee 
ul resumption ¢ ad | payments ) 





he received as at the r.houe M 





the negro Uncle Tom whipped to death by Tom 
Canabay, of Garrett County, Kentucky. Im 
mediately afterward he crossed the Ohio on th« 
i and gave the particulars to Mrs. Harriet 


| BEECHER STOWE, upon which she wrote the sto 
ry of Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
| Mr. Stewart's bequest of $1,000,000 to his 
friend Judge Hi_ton is the largest sum ever 
given by one man to another, not a relative, ej 
er in the United States or in I ype 
Reports are rife in Europe of the contem- 
plated abdication of the Emperor ALEXANDER 
of Russia, who has now been reigning for twen 
1 ne years. Itis known that the constitutional 
melancholy ¥ h is the curse of his house, and 
1 which } t further developed in his own 
case by the repeated attacks on his life, has of 
late t l, until the burden of his j t 
| ! m most insuff e, and his m 
lects tl \ fal fR ng ernmet 
] ( yus fact l rtainly a ter 
for a Czar to contemplate, that no Czar of Ru 
Bi the reign of ALEexel (lt4 bee 
tI it Tn} and pt 


Weston has put his very best foot foremost 
in England, and won quite as much fame by his 
vedestrian feats abroad as he did in Am 
le is one of those men who are “ known by their 
walk,” if not by their “ conversation.”’ In one 
of his recent contests his competitor was a man 
of the name of MARTIN, whose life seems to have 

| been made up of cuts and bruises. His skull 


poulos, a former Minister of Justices a sent ito 
ten months’ impr ' t r" Ar p of « 
} alonia waa ft . t \ } ‘i a 
| $4400, and the A » of Me $4 
‘ tl ount ved as bribes, A 
‘ , , nd ait . 
pen d for co ' d simony 
I Haytian cor te in New York |} l 
‘ ' from Kir ton that t 
iu t pl DD t Pres ! 
has fled \ | nt I 1 Gt il 
qu t r tt - ' u 
shot 
The } { } fr S} le for Frar 
cis , now ‘ s ) ) 
, e Capt J “ a f 
17, twent - a pilot, all of we 
hal 
proba 
Fiftes a we ‘ Ay ” rose 
ing the river Vier Pare Fr ' 
| Negotiations | ‘ S| ind the Vatican have 
} nm SsueD d I Spanish governme! hee ate 
‘ t the Concordat of 1881, ex 
! } 
‘ t the clause decrees religious unity Spain will 


} await fresh proposals from the Vatican before resum- 





| ing negot tions It is announced that the Pope has 
tten an aut etter to King Alfonso, remind- 

j hir ft promises to maintain religious nity 
und the Concordat. On the @let, Seftor Ulloa, leader 
of the constitutional opposition, attacked the pro- 
posed constitution in the Cortes lie asked the gove 
r vent whet r dissenting chape la, achoola, cemee 
teries, and tions would enjoy ful berty, and 
whether Catholicism would remain an indispensable 
qualification for persons wishing to enter the pubiic 
service A member of the majority -eplied that the 


government would grant equal liberty to Protestants 
| and Catholics in regard to chapels and cemeterica, 
| Other points would hereafter be the object of special 
orgat laws, dictated by a liberal, prudent, and cole 
| mon-sense spirit. 
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NEW SURROGATE 
Deano C. Carvin, who has been 
chosen by the Board of Aldermen of this city to 
fill the vacancy in the office of Surrogate of the 
County of New Yo k ¢ iused by the recent death 
of the Hon. Sreruen D. VaN Scuatck, came to 
this city a little over ten years ago from Wate: 
town, Jefferson County, New York, wher® he had 
resided for twenty years, and had held 
many offices of public trust and usefulness. He 
fifty years of age 


about 


is a little over 
Mr. Cavin received an excellent education 
After graduating from Professor Dewry’s High 
School, in Rochester, New York, and pursuing hi 
studies of the !aw for a time in the office of Jonny 
CLARKE, a prominent lawyer in Watertown, he then 
attended, and graduated in 1849 from, Professor 
Fow.er’s Law Schoo!, at Balston Spa, which at 
of the best and 
Among those then 
Governor Bente, of 
R. Lawrence, of this cit 
District Attorney 


that time was regarded as one 
most thorough in the State 
attending that school were 
New Jersey, Judge A 
and WINCHESTER 
of Kings Count 
Admitted to the bar the ar he craduated from 
the Law School, Mr. CALVIN at once entered upon 
the active practice of his prof ssion In 1852 he 
was elected District Attorney of Jefferson Coun 
tv, and h ld the office for three years, 
esumed the practice of the law, which he has act 
ively continued up to the present time. His new 
appointment continues only until the fall election. 


LRITTON, HOW 


when he 


CENTENNIAL SKETCHES. 

Tur work of arranging for the opening of the 
Exhibition is pushed ferward with all possible 
celerity, and despite the delays inseparable from 
there 
is a good prospect that the 10th of May will find 
matters in a@ very 


an enterprise on so grand a seale as this, 


satisfactory condition in the 

grounds, The principal delays 
handling of goods at the railway 
rhis could not, pe rhaps, be avoided, 
considering the packages 
receiving, 
| properly arranging the goods in 


buildings and 
occur in the 
terminus 

immense number of 
arriving. The routine of 
delivering, at 


constantly 


their several departments necessarily consumes 
much time The chief of the Centennial Bureau 
of Trausportation receipts to the railroad com 
panies for the goods brought by them. They are 
then placed by the force on the space allotted to 
the exhibitor, when the chief of the bureau in 
charge of the building receipts to the Bureau of 
Transportation for, and there 


1y becomes custo 
dian of them. Permits for the reception of goods 
and material ave issued by the Bureau of Trans 
portation Permits for removing thet are issued 
by the officers of the bureau in charge of the 
building. If articles or packages to be removed 
are in the foreign section of the Exhibition, a 
permit is also to be obtained from the customs 
officer in charge, he being re sponsible as store 
Ob) c 


! 
keeper for the customs duties on them. 
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tion has been made in some quarters that ther 
is too much red tape about these 
but it should be borne in mind that the property 
in charge of the several bureaus will be valued 
at many millions of dollars, and that much of it 
could be easily carried off unless the regulations 
were strict and rigidly enforced 
There is another cause of delay. 


regulations ; 


Our own citi 
zens have been remiss in their work, and now, at 


‘ 


Ss 





WEEKLY. 





DELANO C. CALVIN, 


the eleventh hour, are rushing in their contribu- 
tions to the display. This late activity entails 
extra labor upon those who are charged with the 
arrangement of the goods in the several depart 
ments. The French and English departments 
are far ahead of ours in preparation, and even 
the Australian colonies have beaten our own ex- 
hibitors in point of time. Their contributions 
were among the first to arrive on the grounds, 


| 





ENGLISH ROAD LOCOMOTIVE, CENTENNIAL GROUNDS —[Drawn py Scnect anp Hoan. ] 


[May 6, 1876. 


It will require a great amount of rapid work to 
atone for our seeming apathy 

The engraving on this page shows a road loco. 
motive employed by the English Comn ission in 
transporting goods received from En 


. gland and 
the various 


As will be Seen, it 
is furnished with a derrick for lifting and placing 
heavy packages. On page 372 we give a view of 
the Centennial buildings as they appear t 


gritish colonies 


O al 
observer looking across the magnificent Girard 
Avenue Bridge. The view is very attractiye— 
the wide river, with its picturesque banks. the 
noble park, one of the finest in the world, and 
the extensive buildings showing above the 








trees 
in the distance, form a panorama of which Phil. 
adelphia may well be proud. The bridge is an 
iron structure, 1000 feet long and 100 feet wide, 
and stands fifty-two feet above mean wate mark. 
The roadway, which is about sixty-seven feet 
wide, is constructed of granite blocks: the side. 
walks on each side, for foot-passengers, are each 
about sixteen feet in width, and are paved with 
slate, with encaustic tile borders. Bronz pan 
els, repres nting birds and foliage, ornam: nt the 
balustrade and cornice. The bridge was opened 
for travel about two years ago 

In a recent letter to the New York Tribune, 
Mr. Bayarp TayLor points out the advantages of 
Fairmount Park over the exhibition grounds of 
the great “ World’s Fairs” of Europe He savs: 
“The first, in Hyde Park, had space, but no ex 
ternal decoration ; the first French, in 1855, and 
English, in 1862, had neither, In 
1867, the level, gravelly floor of the Champ de 
Mars was converted, at an immense expense, into 
an ornamental garden ; but the large transplant 
ed trees all looked sickly, and even the turf and 
flowers wore an aspect of haste and force rathe r 
than of natural growth. The Prater, in Vienna, 
was a much more advantageous location in the 
way of space and full-grown trees ; yet its dead 
level beside the Danube defied the weak attempts 
made to vary the surface. Every shower made 
pools, which filtered away slowly through the 
moist soil. Fairmount Park, on the contrary, 
offers a situation which could hardly be improved. 
With its grand old trees, its slopes of mellow 
turf, its high, breezy plateaus, divided by the 
picturesque hollow of Landsdowne Glen, its airy 
outlook from George’s Hill, and its shining reach- 
es of the Schuylkill between sloping walls of fo- 
liage, it seems to have been designed by nature 
for just suc h an occasion. All the main points 
are nearly on a level, yet each is brought into 
prominence by the hollows which divide it from 
the others on the side toward the river I do 
not see how a better disposition could have been 
made of the grounds. When the alchemy of the 
warmer sun shall have been felt, when the last 
scaffolding is cleared away, and all the rubbish 
of the final preparations removed—when the new 
grass is thick, and the mounds of flowers hasten 
to bloom, and the fountains are let loose—who- 
ever comes here will dread no comparison with 
the large undertakings of other lands.” 
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CRIPPS, THE CARRIER. 


By R. D. BLACKMORE, 
Avruon or “Tu Mat or Sxer,” “ Lorna Doonr,” 
E * Arion LoRRAINE,” ETC., ETO, 


CHAPTER XLII 


MEETING THE COACH. 


THERE happe ne d, however. to be some one ¢ lse 
whose opinion differed very widely from that of 
Mr. Hardenow as to the necessity for any prompt 
appearan¢ e of either Mr. or Mrs Joseph Smith. 

The old red in Cross-Duck Lane was 
ready to jump out of its windows—if such a feat 
and anxiety at the 
Mr. Luke Sharp had 


rossed his own threshold for ten whole days, 


house 


be possible— with eagerness 





» of its master 


long abser 
not ¢ 
including two Sundays, when even an attorney 
g-hail to the Power under whose “ Ca 
ad sa The business of the noble firm 
of Piper, Pepper, Sharp, and Co. was falling sad 
ly into arrears at the very busiest time of year; 
for Mr. Sharp had always kept his very best clerks 
and Kit thus far, with 
battled against all articles 
ve Sharp, Esq , Was resolved 


may give te 
’ he lives. 


in leading strings ; his 
mother’s aid, had 
Christopher Fermit: 


to be a 





country gentleman and a sportsman, and 


no quill-driver ; he felt that his arms, and legs 


rr 


as well, were a great deal too good for going on 
and under desk 

With fine resignation Kit accepted the absence 
of his father. With his father away, he was a 
very great man; with his father at home, he was 
quite a small boy. He liked to play master of a 
house, and frighten his mother and the maids; 
and vow to dine at the “ Mitre” all the rest of the 
week, if that was their style of cookery ! 

But poor Mrs. Sharp could not treat the matter 
thus. Truly delighted as she was to see her dear 
boy take his father’s place, and conduct himself 
with dignity as the head of the household, and 
find fault with things of which he knew nothing, 
and order this, that, and the other away, still she 
could not help remembering that all this was not 
as it ought to be Christophe r ought to have 
been in tortures of intense anxiety; and, so fat 
as that went, so ought she; and she really tried 
very hard not to sleep, and to sit up listening for 
the night-bell. But a man who thinks every thing 
of his own will, and nothing of any other person's 
wish, may be pretty sure that none will miss his 
presence so much as himself does 

In spite of all that, Mrs Sharp was anxious, 
and so was the rest of the household—though 
rather perhaps with care than love—at the long, 
unaccountable absence of the head and the brain 
of every thing. Even the boys in Cross-Duck 


Lane, who had a strong idea that Lawyer Sharp 
would defend them against the magistrates, were 
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beginning to feel that thev must look out befors 
throwing stones at anv other boys | 
* You are not at all the thing, my darling bov,” 
said Mrs Sharp to Christophe r, on the evening of 
that same Monday on which the council had been 
held at Shotover; “your want of appetite makes 
wretched 


me Now put on your cloak, my pet, 
and go as far as Carfax or Magdalen Bridge 
The two evening coaches will soon | in—th 


* Defiance’ and the *‘ Regulator I have a strong 
idea that your father will come by one or other of 
them.” 

‘7 may just as 
the man gloomily For 
some days now he had striven in vain for an in 


ther 
answered 


well go as any where 


else,” young 


terview with his charmer; and, most unkindest 
cut of all, he had spied her once, and she had 
run away. “It does not matter where I go 
“When vou talk like that, dear child, you have 
no idea what you do. You simply break the 


heart of your poor mother—and much you care 
for that! Now if 
calves’ sweet-breads, or even a pig’s fry, or any 


1 be 


you should see any very fresh 


thing you fancy, order it in, dé 
sure that you are at home by nine o'clock ; and 


ar, at once al 


bring your dear papa with you, if you can 
Kit, with a sigh and a roll of his eves, 

his cloak around him, and with long 

clomb the arduous ste¢ 


flung 
low, mel 
ancholy p of Car 


fax. Here, at that time—if any faith there be t 


strides 





“*WELL DONE, MY 


bruit of veterans—eighty well-equipped quadriga 
daily passed with prance of steeds and sound of 
trump, and often youthful charioteer, 
apt to handle than win Forty 
chariots came from smoke, and wealth, and din 
of blessed Rome; and other forty sped them back, 
with the glory and mud of the country divine 
The moody Kit ensconced himself, away 
the tramp of the vulgar crowd, in the beetling 
doorway of a tailor who had put his shutters up 


classic 


more ribbon 


from 


and thrice being challenged by proctors velvet 
sleeved, and velvet-selvaged Pro Sir, are ia 
member of this university‘ thrice had tl 





pleasure of answering, “ N nes ag 
he wiped his hectic cheek and fevered brow with 
a yellow bandana, from which the winner of last 





vear’s Derby was washing out: and he w tl 





“Defiance” and the “Regulator” pa new 
horsed from rival inns, exalting tl hort 
against one another, with splinter-bar 

behind cocked tails, all eager for their rac upe 
the Cheltenham road But he iw not the 


thor of his existence: yet no tear bedewed | 
filial eve, though these were the 


“All right,” he 


likeliest coaches 


said, putting his pipe in its 


case ; “ governor won't come home to-night. In 
in no hurry, if he isn’t. I think I'll have sheep's 
trotters It’s a beastly time of the vear for any 
thing.’ Twitching his cloak, which had two long 


tassels, he strode from his post of observation 
and morbid meditation toward a tidy and clean 








LORD! SAID THE GENTLEMAN 
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words; but his father came back toward the 
mouth of the lane, as if he would much rather 
not go into the dark too deeply. Christopher 
therefore was obliged either to draw back into 
the hedge, and there lie hid without moving, or 
else to come forward and declare himself. He 
knew that the latter was his proper course, or he 
might have known it, if he had taken time to 
think; but the dread of his father and the hur- 
ry of the moment drove him, without thought, 
into the lurking-place. It was quite dark now, 
and there was not a lamp within a furlong of 
them. 

“ You quite understand me, then.” 
was speaking in a low clear voice. 


Mr. Sharp 
“You are 
not to say a word to Cripps about it. He is true 
enough to me, because he dare not be otherwise , 
but he ic an arrant coward. I want a man who 
has the spirit to defy the law, when he knows 
that he is well backed up.” 

“Governor, Iam your man for that. I have 
defied the law, since I were that high, with only 
my mother in the wukuss to back me.” 

“ What I mean is, to defy the wrong fashions 
of the law; the petty rules that go against all 
common-sense and equity.” 

“ All the fashions of the law be wrong. I might 
a’ got on in the world like a house afire, if it 
hadn't been for the devil’s own law. To tell me 
a thing is agin the law is as good as an eyster to 
my teeth. Go on, governor; no fear of that, I 
say.’ 

“And you know where to find, at any moment, 
a man as resolute as yourself—Joe Smith. Well, 
you know what you have to do, in case of any 
sudden stir arising. At present, all goes well; 
but all, at any moment, may go wrong. 
Overshute is about again at last—” 

“Ah, if I could only come across of he of a 
dark night, such as this be—” 

“ And that fool Cinnaminta has told him all 
she knows—which, luckily, is not very much. I 
took good care to keep women out of it. And 
the carrier too has been smelling about; but he 
hasn’t the sense of his own horse. Night and 
dav, George, night and day, keep a look-out, and 
have the horses ready. You know what I have 
done for you, my man,” 

“ Governor, if it hadn’t been for you, I might 
a’ seed the clouds through a halter loop.” 

“You speak the truth, and express it well. 
And you may still enjoy that fair opportunity, 
unless you attend to every word I say.” 

“No fear, governor; J know you too well. A 
good friend and a bad enemy you be. Thick and 
thin, Sir—thick and thin. Agin all the world, 
Sir, I sticks by you.” 

“Enough for to-night, my man. Get ready 
and be off. I shall know where to find you, as 
before. I shall ride over to-morrow if I find it 
needful,” 

With these words Mr. Luke Sharp set off at a 
good round »ace for Oxford, while the other man 
shambled and whistled his way homeward up the 
black-mouthed lane. Perceiving these things, 
Christopher Sharp, with young bones, leaped from 
his hiding-place. Astonishment might have been 
read upon his ingenuous and fat countenance, if 
the lighting committee of the corporation had car- 
ried out their duty. But (having no house of 
their own out here) they had, far back, put colo- 
phon upon the nascent gas pipe. The ambition 
of the city at that time was to fill all the houses 
of the citizens, and extend in no direction. But 
though his countenance, for want of light, only 
wasted its amazement, Kit—like Hector with his 
windpipe damaged, but not by any means perfo- 
rated—gave issue to his sentiments. Unlike 
Hector—so far as we know—Kit had been form- 
ing a habit of using language too strong for ladies. 

“Blow me!” was his unheroic explanation— 
“blow me, if ever yet I knew so queer a start as 
this! Sure as eggs is eggs that is the very black- 
guard I drubbed for his insolence. His voice is 
enough, and his snuffle; and I believe he was rub- 
bing his nose in the dark. I am sure he’s the 
man; I could swear it’s the man, though I could 
not see his filthy face at all. My father to bein a 
conspiracy with him! And poor Cinnaminta, and 
Mr. Overshute! What the dickens is the mean- 
ing of itali? The governor has a thousand times 
my brains, as every body says, and I am the last 
to grudge it to him; and he thinks he can do 
what he likes with me. I am not quite sure of 
that, if he puts my pecker up too heavily.” 

To throw his favorite light on his own reflec- 
tions, Kit Sharp lit his pipe, and followed slowly 
in his father’s wake. Wiser, and wider, and 
brighter men might be found betwixt every two 
lamp posts, but few more simple, soft, and gentle 
than this honest lawyer’s son 


Squire 


CHAPTER XLII 
THE MOTIVE. 


Perrect iy free from all suspicions, and as hap 
py as he deserved to be, Mr. Sharp leaned back 
in his easy-chair, after making an excellent sup- 
per, and gazed with complacency at his good 
wife. He was really glad to be at home again, 
and to find his admiring household safe, and to 
rest for a while with a quiet brain, as the lord 
and master of every thing, Christopher had 
been sent to bed, as if he were only ten years 
old; for instead of exhibiting the proper joy, he 
had behaved in a very strange and absent manner; 
and his father, who delighted much in snubbing 
him sometimes, had requested him to seek his 
pillow. Kit had accepted this proposal very 
gladly, longing as he did to think over by him- 
self that strange adventure of the evening. 

“Now, darling Luke,” began Mrs. Sharp, as 
soon as she had made her husband quite snug, 
and provided him with a glass of negus, “ you 
really must be amazed at my unparalleled pa- 
tience and self-control. You ran away suddenly 
at the very crisis of a most interesting and mo- 
mentous tale. And from that day to this I have 
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not had one word; and how to behave to Kit has 
been a riddle beyond riddles. How I have seen 
to the dinner—I am sure—and of sleep I have 
scarcely had fifty winks, between my anxiety 
about you and misery at not knowing how the 
story ended,” 

“Very well, Miranda, I will tell you all the 
rest, together with the postscript added since I 
went to London. Only you must stay up very 
late, I fear, to get to the proper end of it.” 

“T will stay till the cocks crow. At least, I 
mean, dear, if, after your long journey, you are 
really fit for it. If not, I will wait till to-morrow, 
dear.” 

Mr. Sharp was touched by his wife’s consider- 
ation for him. He loved her more than he loved 
any one else in the world, except himself; and 
though (like many other clear-headed men) he 
had small faith in brains feminine, he was not 
quite certain that he might not get some useful 
idea out of them when the matter at issue was 
feminine. 

“T am ready, if you are, my dear,” he said, for 
he hated to beat about the bush. “Only I must 
know where I left off. With all I have done 
since, I quite forget.” 

“You left off just when you had discovered 
the real man who was called ‘ Jolly Fellows; the 
man Cousin Fermitage left his will with.” 

“To be sure! Or at least, it was a codicil. 
Very well; I found him in the wine-vaults of the 
company, where they have been for generations. 
He was going round with some large and good 
customer, such as old Fermitage himself had been. 
Senhor Gelofilos had a link in one hand, and in 
the other a deep dock glass, while a man in his 
shadow bore a flashing gimlet and a long-armed 
siphon tap. From cell to cell and pipe to pipe 
they were going in regular order, showing brands, 
ex this, and ex that, and making little taps and 
trying them. 

“T was admitted, without a word, as one of 
this solemn procession, being taken for a mem- 
ber of the sacred trade; and the number of sips 
of wine I got, and the importance attached to my 
opinion, would have made you laugh, Miranda. 
At length I got a chance of speaking alone to 
Senhor Gelofilos, a tall, dark, gentlemanly man, of 
grave and dignified manner. He at once remem- 
bered that he had received a paper from Mr. 
Fermitage ; of its nature, however, he knew noth- 
ing, not being acquainted with our legal forms. 
He had kept it, however, in a box at his house, 
and if I could call upon him after office hours, he 
would show it to me with pleasure. According- 
ly, I took a hackney-coach to his house near 
Hampstead in the evening, and found that old 
‘Port-wine’ had not deceived me during our last 
interview. 

“T held in my hand a most important codicil 
to the old man’s will, duly executed and attested, 
so far at least as could be decided without in- 
quiry. By this codicil he revoked his will thus 
far, that instead of leaving the residue, after pay 
ment of legacies, to his widow absolutely, he left 
her a life-interest in that residue, after bequeath- 
ing the sum of £20,000, duty free, to his niece, 
Grace Oglander.” 

“Out of my money, Luke!” cried Mrs. Sharp, 
indignantly, ‘Twenty thousand pounds out of 
my money! And what niece of his was she, I 
should like to know? Was there nothing what- 
ever for his own flesh and blood ?” 

“ Nothing whatever,” answered Mr. Sharp, calm- 
ly. “But wait a bit, Miranda, wait. Well, all 
the residue of his estate, after the decease of his 
said wife Joan, was by this codicil absolutely 
given to his said niece Grace. He said that they 
both would know why he had made the change. 
And then the rest of his will was confirmed, as 
usual,” 

“T never heard such a thing! I never heard 
such robbery!” exclaimed Mrs. Sharp, with her 
fat hands spread. “I hope you will contest it 
all, my dear. If there is law in the land, you can 
not fail to upset such a vile, vile will. You can 
show that the fungus got into his brain.” 

“My dear, it is my object to establish that will, 
or the codicil rather, which I thus discovered. I 
am obliged to proceed very carefully, of course ; 
a rash step would ruin every thing. Unluckily 
the executors remain as before, though he would 
not trust them with the codicil. Well, one of 
them, as you know, bought such a lot of port, 
half-price, at his testator’s sale, that in three 
months he required an executor for himself. 
The other took warning by his fate, and is going 
in for claret and the sour Rhenish wines. This 
has made him as surly as a bear, and he is a most 
difficult man to manage. But if any one can 
handle him, I can; and he has a deadly quarrel 
with that haughty Joan. I had first ascertained, 
without any stir, that the attestation is quite cor- 
rect—two stupid bottle-men, who gave no thought 
to what they were doing, but can swear to the 
signing ; and the codicil itself, though ‘ Port-wine’ 
drew it without any lawyer, is quite clear and 
good, At the proper moment I produce the cod- 
icil, account for my possession of it, go to Mr. 
Wigginton, and make him prove it; and then, I 
think, we turn the tables on the proud old widow.” 

“Oh, Luke, what a proud day that would be 
for me! The things I have endured from that 
odious woman! Of course it will mortify her 
not to have disposal,and to have to give up 
£20,000, the miser, the screw, the expositor hyp- 
ocrite! The filthy silk stockings I should be 
ashamed to own! But, darling Luke, I do not 
see how we ourselves are a bit the better off 
for it. Poor Grace being dead, of course her fa- 
ther takes the money.” 

“Suppose for a moment that, instead of being 
dead, Grace Oglander is the wedded wife, by that 
time, of a certain Christopher Fermitage Sharp, 
and without any settlement ?” 

“What!” exclaimed Mrs. Sharp, jumping with 
astonishment. “ Is it possible? Is it possible ?” 

“It is more than possible, it is probable; and 
without some very bad luck, it is certain.” 





“Oh, you darling love!” she very nearly shout- 
ed, giving him a hug with her plump white arms. 
“Oh, Luke, Luke, it is the noblest thing I ever 
heard! And she is such a nice girl too, so sweet, 
and clever, and superior! The very daughter I 
would have chosen out of fifty thousand. And 
with all that money at her back! Why, we can 
retire, and set up a green barouche! I shall 
have it lined with the new agate color, trimmed 
with deep puce, like the Marchioness of Marston’s 
—that is, if you approve, of course, my dear. 
And a pair of iron-grays always go the best with 
that. But, Luke, you will laugh at me for being 
inahurry. There is plenty of time, dear, is there 
not? though they do say that carriage builders 
are so slow. But they think so much of their 
old family, my dear. I know how very wonder- 
fully managing you are, and as clever as can be 
consistent with the highest principle. But do 
tell me how you have contrived all this so well, 
and never even let me guess a single whisper of it.” 

“It has required some tact and skill,” Mr. 
Sharp replied, with a twinkle in his eyes, and 
taking a good pull at his port-wine negus; “ and 
even more than that, Miranda; without a bold 
stroke it could never have been done. I staked 
almost every thing upon the die; not quite every 
thing, for I made all arrangements if we should 
have to fly.” 

“Fly, my dear!” cried Mrs. Sharp, looking up 
with a very different face; “ what do you mean, 
Luke ?—to have to run away ?” 

“Quite so. There is no great stroke but has 
its miss. And if I had missed, we must all have 
bolted suddenly.” 

“The Lord forbid! Run away in disgrace 
from my father’s own house, and the whole world 
that knows us! I never could have tried to go 
through such a trial.” 

“Yes, my dear Miranda, it might have come to 
that. And you would have gone through the 
whole of it without a single murmur.” 

“ Luke, I positively tremble at you,” the good 
woman answered, as her eyes fell under his. 
“ How stern you can look when you want to scare 
me !” 

“Miranda, I tell you the simple truth. We 
must all have been in France within twelve hours 
if, if—well, never mind. Nothing venture, noth- 
ing win. But happily we have won, I believe; 
though we must not be too sure as yet. We 
have justice on our side; but justice does not 
always prevail against facts. And public opin- 
ion would set against us with great ferocity if we 
failed. If we succeed, all men will praise us as 
s00n as we begin to spend our money, and exert 
it near home at the outset. Every thing depends 
upon success; of course it always does in every 
thing.” 

“ My dear, it is not fair of you to talk like that,” 
Mrs. Sharp answered, with tears in her eyes ; for, 
in all her kind and ungirt nature, she had no 
large seed of cynicism; “you must feel that I 
would hold by you always, whatever all the world 
might have the impudence to say, dear.” 

“Beyond a doubt you would. You could do 
no otherwise. But that might be of very little 
use. I mean, that it would be the very greatest 
prep, and comfort, and blessing, and support in 
every way, and would keep up one’s faith, to some 
extent, in human nature and divine assistance ; 
but still, if we had to live on three pound ten a 
week! However, we will not anticipate the worst. 
You would like to know how the whole thing 
stands now ?” ‘ 

Mr. Sharp saw that his wife was timid, which 
of all things would be fatal now; for her aid was 
indispensable. Otherwise, perhaps, he would not 
have been quite so ready to tell her every thing. 
He had put things so that her dislikes and en- 
vies, as well as her likings and loves and am- 
bitions, would compel her to work with him. If 
she were lukewarm his whole scheme must fail. 
At the mere idea his temper stirred. “ Will you 
hear the rest? Or is your mind upset ?” he ask- 
ed, a little roughly. His wife looked up brightly 
from some little blink of thought. “ Every word 
of it now; I must hear every word, if you will be 
so kind, my dear. I will go and see that all the 
doors are shut.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
JESUIT CONVENTS AND 
SCHOOLS. 

Connected with the recent revival of ultra- 
montanism and the rule of Jesuitism in the 
Papal Church is the rapid tendency of the Ro- 
man Catholic teaching to the grossest of the 
medieval superstitions, and an intense cruelty 
that seems at present to be often visited upon 
its own followers, to rites that are as savage as 
any of the observances told by early travelers of 
the priests of Ashantee, and a total subjection of 
the human reason to the will of fanatical con- 
fessors and monkish despots. It is not enough 
that the followers of the new papacy are forced 
to accept every fanciful or repulsive miracle that 
is devised by the acute clergy of Belgium or 
France, that they are carried to Lourdes or Mo- 
nial in absurd pilgrimages, are required to believe 
not only that the Pope is infallible, but that he 
is a poor prisoner in the Vatican, and expend 
their alms upon the wealthiest citizen of Italy, 
but it seems the ultramontanes are expected in 
future to revive the macerations and the per- 
sonal discipline of the fiercest ascetics. Bodily 
tortures and personal suffering are openly insist- 
ed upon in the new papal ritual. Dr. BagsnHawe, 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of Nottingham, it is 
related in an English paper, has introduced the 
flagellum among his priests and worshipers, and 
requires them to whip themselves on their bare 
shoulders into a condition of abject obedience to 
his apostolic rule. “On every other night of the 
week,” it is stated, “a number of persons assem- 
ble in the library of the presbytery, strip them- 
selves to the waist, and flagellate their bare backs 
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with a whip; made with a short wooden handle 
to which are attached five thongs of knotted 
whip-cord, supposed to suggest ‘ the five Sacred 
wounds.’” At present this ceremony is said to 
be confmed to men, but is soon to be extended to 
the gentler sex, who are supposed to be equally 
ambitious of so complete a purification, And 
Nottingham will soon offer an instructive Spec- 
tacle of the absurd cruelty of its ultramontane 
prelate. 

It has long been known that the flagellations 
and fastings enjoined by Loyoxa in his institutes 
were still practiced by some of his more austere 
followers, and that hair shirts were worn and se- 
vere macerations employed by men as noted as Le 
TELLIER or the modern RavatGnac; and it has nat- 
urally been suspected that the whip is not seldom 
applied to the cure of a natural insubordination 
within the closely guarded walls of even American 
convents, and that nuns and monks have been 
subjected to horrible tortures in the secrecy of 
their self-chosen imprisonment. There can, in. 
deed, be no doubt that the whole system of con- 
vent life, with its seclusion, secrecy, inaccessibili- 
ty, defiance of the law, its interference with the 
parental tie, with relationship and the hopes of 
marriage, with the usefulness of the citizen, and 
the progress of intelligence and virtue, is so odi- 
ous to all the native impulses of freedom that, 
however it may be tolerated for a moment, it can 
not long be borne with in any part of the New 
World, and must soon be abolished by the gen- 
eral will of the people. Convents and conventual 
schools, which have been broken up all over Italy 
by an intelligent government that knows their 
perils and the gross cruelties practiced within 
their walls, can not find any sure refuge in a land 
of free instruction and general knowledge. To 
shut up helpless women for life in these often 
fatal retreats, to expose them without appeal to 
the tyranny of a lady superior, exclude them from 
the aid of their parents and friends, leave them 
alone amidst the cruel usages of the ultramontane 
ritual, is something shocking to common-sense 
and natural feeling ; and the recent practices of 
Dr. BacsHaweE at Nottingham will serve to in- 
crease the suspicious dislike with which all these 
establishments are looked upon. What parent 
would suffer his child to enter a conventual school 
where these ultramontane severities are practiced ? 
What mother trust a daughter within the danger- 
ous precincts of a modern nunnery ? 

Most intelligent Roman Catholics will probably 
admit that the monastic system is wholly unfitted 
to exist amidst the light of modern intelligence, 
and that these closely guarded prisons for young 
men and young women, where no ray of observa- 
tion is permitted, which are closely hidden from 
sight, may often become scenes of tyranny and 
cruelty from which the unhappy victims have no 
escape; and that in all past ages convents and 
nunneries have too often served to cultivate in- 
dolence and license rather than the hardy virtues 
of freemen. But to the Protestant and non-sec- 
tarian part of the community these schools and 
convents are more than ever odious. In Italy 
they have been wholly broken up, in Spain al- 
most entirely, in France are carefully watched, in 
Prussia altogether forbidden; and that they are 
permitted to exist and grow up in great numbers 
in Great Britain and the United States is one of 
the anomalies of freedom which ultramontanism 
seems resolved itself to correct. The extreme 
faction which rules the Roman Church can not 
be trusted in any nation or state. Its whole his- 
tory is a record of strife with civil governments 
It is the parent of rebellion and the author of in- 
cessant political plots. Ultramontanism perse- 
cuted dissent in France under the shelter of Louis 
XIV. and Lovis XV., until it roused the Parlia- 
ments to revolt against royalty; and the chief ex- 
cesses of the French Revolution sprang from the 
reactionary intrigues of ultramontane priests. 
Spain has scarcely escaped from the grasp of its 
clerical despotism. Mexico and South America 
are still agitated by the intrigues and the cruel- 
ties of an extreme faction of the papacy; and it 
is easy to see that with a chain of convents and 
nunneries reaching through all our chief towns 
and cities, enormously wealthy, often maintained 
by the State, the centres of a political faction 
whose only aim is the aggrandizement of the Pa- 
pal Church, and of reactionary clubs inspired by 
a foreign priesthood, there can be no peace in 
American politics, and no safety for freedom un- 
der the shadow of a religious despotism. 

These institutions already cover our country in 
extraordinary numbers, and are flourishing in 
wealth and activity. Few of our populous towns 
but have their convents or their Jesuit schools. 
They are found scattered along the Atlantic coast, 
fill the landscape of the interior, are rising in 
great splendor in Kansas and Minnesota, and al- 
most line the shores of the Pacific. A convent 
or a conventual school is a common feature of 
an American scene. The monasteries that lie in 
ruins amidst the richest lands of England seem 
revived in the English settlements of the New 
World. As usual, the finest sites and the most 
valuable positions are chosen by the founders of 
these American monastic schools. Their build- 
ings are rich and often splendid, their lands grow 
in extent year by year. A convent of the Sacred 
Heart or a Jesuit college seems endowed with a 
native faculty of swallowing up the property in 
its neighborhood, and amasses wealth by concen- 
trating in priestly hands the small earnings of 
the many. This was the process which was s0 
fatally pursued in England, Scotland, or France, 
until a great part of the land of each country had 
fallen into the possession of the ruling Church, 
was freed from taxation, produced no returns to 
the state, weighed down the resources of the 
poor, and was at last ravished from its priestly 
usurpers by a violent civi! convulsion to be re- 
stored to the common use of society. It 1s 
against this system of accumulation in mortmain 
that the founders of the republic warned their 
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rigid laws forbidding the holding of such lands 
except by a special law. We, however, seem to 
have wholly neglected the lesson of the past. 
We have no mortmain law, and we have even al- 
lowed the State to be called upon to aid in stim- 
ulating thé growth of the monastic system among 
us. The conventual schools escape taxation ; the 
convent gathers in its lands unchecked, and often 
is aided by a subsidy from the State to enable it 
to erect its costly buildings and provide its ample 
grounds. The flagellum is applied at the expense 
of the community, and the asceticism of the Dark 
Ages fostered by the bribes of unscrupulous fac- 
tions. 

One of the most prosperous of these ultramon- 
tane schools, according to the account recently 
given in a Roman Catholic paper, is the New 
York Protectory, and its history shows with what 
startling rapidity an institution may be built up 
by the aid of political intrigue and Democratic 
subservience to the papal vote. It was founded 
in 1865 to educate poor children and “to propa- 
gate the Roman Catholic faith.” It was altogether 
a sectarian institution, designed to spread the in- 
fluence of a single Church. It is a centre of ul- 
tramontanism, and under the active control of the 
Jesuits. At first the Protectory languished, and 
might have remained obscure and unimportant. 
But when the papal vote had brought the Tweep 
dynasty into power and had established its des- 
potic rule over the lives and property of the citi- 
zens, the Protectory was made a sharer in the 
spoils of the city, and rose at once into great pros- 
perity. It received two, and perhaps three, hun- 
dred thousand dollars annually from our ultra- 
montane rulers. It was made one of the city 
asylums, and was maintained in great part at 
the cost of the people. ConnoLty and Swer- 
NY seem never to have grown weary of lavishing 
new donations upon the flourishing institution. 
Its Jesuit managers drew freely from the stream 
of plunder, and accepted the profuse gifts of of- 
ficials whom they must have known were thieves, 
or had the reputation of being so. Year after 
year the Protectory was adorned by fine and 
costly buildings; its lands extended; its gar- 
dens, farms, workshops, and factories are mod- 
els of excellence. Within eight years, under the 
liberality of our ultramontane masters, it has 
grown into a vast and powerful engine for “ the 
propagation of the Roman Catholic faith.” It 
educates 1800 children, who spend four hours in 
labor and study; the rest are given to “devotion, 
recreation, and sleep.” The Protectory seems to 
have grown into a sort of rural paradise of the 
ultramontanes. We are told of its “ graperies, 
orchards, conservatories.” It has a shop for the 
sale of the shoes its inmates manufacture, and 
which are said to be of excellent quality. It 
hopes to compete successfully in various crafts 
with the less-favored operatives who receive no 
aid from the State. Its means of accumulation 
seem to have been equaled by no similar institu- 
tion in history; and if within the course of six or 
seven years it has contrived to amass so large a 
property, and helped to create its Tweens and 
SwEENys, it is easy to compute how immense will 
be its wealth, how vast its political strength, when 
it has reached another decade. So powerful is 
it already that no political party or official has 
dared to withdraw its vast annual stipend, or to 
deny the aid of the impoverished city to a wealthy 
sect that refuses to maintain its own poor, and 
to an institution expressly founded “ to propagate 
the Roman Catholic faith.” 

There are besides the Protectory a large num- 
ber of papal institutions in New York that have 
grown rich by what we can not but call the plun- 
der of the community. One of them, a convent- 
ual school on One-hundredth Street, holds sixty 
acres of land of immense value on which it will 
pay notaxes. The monastic element runs through 
them all; they are all centres of rigid ultramon- 
tanism. Intelligent and liberal Roman Catholics 
no doubt disapprove wholly of their practices, 
would be glad to see monastic prisons and secret 
retreats banished from among us, are willing to 
exclude religion from politics, and are desirous 
of becoming wholly Americans. But they are 
powerless. Jesuitism rules at Rome, and the 
terrors of a spiritual despotism hold all Roman 
Catholics in America spell-bound in a silent 
and passive obedience. Our Democratic politi- 
cians owe their offices to the ultramontanes, and 
obey them. We, too, seem powerless to check the 
spread of monastic barbarity in the republic, and 
a revolution as radical as that of Italy may at 
last be required to sweep away our ultramontane 
convents and schools, Eugene Lawrence. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
Tue want of a good life of Sir Wirt1am Her- 
SCHEL has long been felt, and it was natural to 
fear that a good one could never be written, as 
the generation who knew him has passed away. 
It is fortunate that Lady HerscHEeL (the widow 
of Sir Joun) has been willing to give to the world 
the correspondence of CAROLINE HERSCHEL, the 
Ne pe sister and the indefatigable and faith- 

ul assistant of Sir WiLLigM for many years. 
Although no connected history of the astro- 
nomical life at Slough is given, we may con- 
gratulate ourselves that many of the facts of 
this life are now on record, and that the one per- 
son most capable of giving its details has given 
them in so charming a form. The publication 
of this book will be not only a boon to astron- 
omers, but the world in general will confess on 
reading it that it could ill afford to lose the 

knowledge of Miss Herscue.’s devoted life. 


It is intended to exhibit at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, London, during 1876, a collection 
of scientific instruments and apparatus, which is 
to be composed of articles loaned from all the 
y= countries of Europe. Great interest 
2a8 been manifested in the collection, and 
among the apparatus which is to be exhibited 
we may mention a complete scientific outfit of an 
exploring vessel, dredging apparatus, etc., from 
the English Admiralty, a complete set of tele- 





graphic instruments from the Post-Office tele- 
graphs, collections from Trinity House, the 
Royal Observatory, Geological and Ordnance 
Surveys, War Office, and India Office, and Wool- 
wich Arsenal. The governments of Austria, Bel- 
rium, Holland, France, Germany, United States, 
taly, Switzerland, and Russia have organized 
schemes for aid in procuring instruments. The 
collection of apparatus which has become fa- 
mous in the possession of the greatest philos- 
ophers will make this exhibition memorable. 

he Royal Society sends some of NEwTon’s ap- 
paratus, the Astronomical Society sends BaILy’s 
apparatus for the CavENDISH experiment and Sir 

/ILLIAM HERSCHEL’S telescope. Kings College 
sends WHEATSTONE’S collection, the Royal Insti- 
tution sends some of Fakapay’s and Youna’s 
apparatus, and there will be instruments former- 
ly used by Tycno Braue, OTTO VON GUERICKE, 
HvUYGHENS, MELLONI, GALILEO, TORRICELLI, 
Vota, and others. Altogether the exhibition 
is expected to be on a grand scale. 





The second session of the International Con- 
ress of Americanists, the first of which was 
eld at Nancy, near Paris, in 1875, has been an- 
nounced to take place from the 10th to the 13th 
of September, 1877, in the city of Luxembourg. 
The following are the subjects which will re- 
ceive special attention: 
istory.—The civil legislation of the Mexicans 
under the Aztec emperors, and of the Peruvians 
at the epoch of the Incas. A critical examina- 
tion of the sources of the history of the people 
of Central America. The discovery and coloni- 
zation of Brazil. The period and the reasons 
for giving to the New World the name of 
America. 

Archeology.—The general characteristics of 
the Maya architecture in Yucatan. The use of 
leather in America before CoLumavus, The his- 
tory of the mound-builders; their origin, an- 
tiquity, works, and degree of civilization. 

Linguistics.—Special characters of the Tupi- 
quarani family. American languages as com- 

red, in a grammatical point of view, with the 
so-called Ouralo-Atiaic tongues. The Esqui- 
maux dialects compared with the languages of 
America properly so-called, and of Asia. 

Puleography.—Deciphering of the reputed 
Maya inscriptions and manuscripts. The pho- 
netic element in Mexican writing. The period 
of American civilization to which the paintings 
and so-called Mexican hieroglyphics belong. 

Anthropology and Ethnology.—The antiquity 
of man in America. The tradition of the deluge 
in North America, particularly in Mexico. Eth- 
nological classification of the aborigines of 
Guiana, 

This society has for its president M. WurtH- 
Paquet, and Dr. ScuoeTTer for its general sec- 
retary. 





Professor Mars publishes in the April num- 
ber of the American Journal of Science an account 
of one of the discoveries recently made by him 
in regard to what he calls the Brontothearide. 
This is a group of gigantic mammals abounding 
in the lowest deposits of the miocene formation 
in the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains. 
They were of enormous size, and so peculiar in 
character as not to be referable to any familiar 
form of modern times. They possessed horn 
cores, which probably sustained horns resem- 
bling those of the deer. In size they equaled 
the elephant, but the limbs were shorter. The 
nose was probably flexible, as in the tapir, but 
without any true proboscis. All the known re- 
mains are from points east of the Rocky Mount- 
ains, in the miocene beds of Dakota, Nebraska, 
Colorado, and Wyoming. 

The second number of the Bulletin of the 
United States Geological and Geographical Sur- 
vey of the Territories is occupied entirely by 
two ornithological papers by Mr. Ropert Ripe- 
WAY, one of them a continuation of his studies 
of the American Falconide, the other an account 
of the birds collected in Guadalupe Island by 
Dr. EpwarpD Patmer. This island is situated 
about 220 miles southwest of San Diego, and 
about 100 miles from the coast of Lower Cali- 
fornia. The collections made exhibit the re- 
markable fact that all the land birds are resi- 
dent, and of species or races entirely distinct 
from those that are found on the main-land. 
So far as there is any resemblance to identified 
forms, they come nearest to the races found on 
the Rocky Mountains, and not to those of the 
Pacific slope. Eleven species are enumerated 
as occurring, of which three were not identified, 
leaving eight belonging to the genera Regulus, 
Salpinctes, Carpodacus, Junco, Pipilo, Coloptes, 
and Polyborus. 


The British government has introduced a bill 
into the House of Lords for the reform of the 
University of Oxford. Among its main features 
are the restoration of the university to its old 
prestige in the matter of income as compared 
with the separate colleges, and the partial or en- 
tire abolition of idle fellowships, or those given 
simply as a reward to success at examinations, 
and not involving any duties either in teaching 
or research. 





The government of Holland is about to under- 
take a great work in the drainage of the Zuyder- 
Zee, by which, if successful, 740 square miles 
would be added to the territory of the kingdom. 
It is estimated that the work will take sixteen 
years to accomplish, and that it will cost a sum 
of £16,000,000. Of the 477,000 acres to be drain- 
ed, four-fifths are calculated to consist of valuable 
land of great fertility. 





The Royal Commission on Vivisection has pre- 
sented a report to the English Parliament, from 
which it would appear that the reports as to 
wanton cruelties at these operations have been 
enormously exaggerated, but recommends that 
they be carried on in future under inspection, 
and only by licensed operators. 





Mr. W. Crookes, F.R.S., exhibited at a recent 
meeting of the Roval Society an instrument 
which he called a radiometer, for the purpose of 
illustrating the phenomena connected with his 
most important discovery of repulsion resulting 
from radiation. 





The time-honored New York Lyceum of Nat- 
ural History has lately changed its title to that 
of the New York Academy of Sciences, and has 
published a circular explanatory of ite object in 
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80 doing, referring to the fact of having publish- 
ed eleven volumes of its Annals, which rank fa- 
vorably with any thing of. the kind elsewhere 
known. The circular proceeds to state that the 
limitation of the society to the subject of natural 
history is at present unwise, and that if it de- 
sires to take a position among the first institu- 
tions of the kind at home and abroad, its scope 
should be greatly enlarged and its title altered 
to correspond. Although for many years past 
attention bas been paid to chemistry and phys- 
ics, this is not indicated in its name, and misap- 
prehensions are likely to arise in consequence. 

One object in which the Lyceum was original- 
ly interested was the obtaining of specimens of 
natural history, especially those belonging to the 
State of New York. In view of the rapid growth 
and promise of the New York Museum of Nat- 
ural History at Central Park, it is considered no 
longer necessary to maintain this feature; and 
the new Academy, like the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences in Boston, the American 
Philosophical Society in Philadelphia, and other 
institutions, will be at liberty to devote its en- 
tire attention to its publications and exchanges, 
and will turn into the channels of the Ameri 
can museum the material offered or transmitted 
to it. 

Under the new constitution, the direction of 
the affairs of the Academy is placed in the hands 
of a body of fellows chosen for their attainments 
in science, and four sections have been estab- 
lish 2d, into one or the other of which all mem- 
bers are to be placed. These are, first, zoolo- 
gy, botany, and microscopy; second, chemistry 
and technology ; third, geology and mineralogy ; 
fourth, physics, astronomy, and mathematics. 
Each of these has its own special administra- 
tion, and is charged with the scientific work of 
its department. The Academy now invites ap- 
jlications for membership, as it is desirous of 
including in its fellowship all persons occupied 
in original or scientific research in New York 
and vicinity. The initiation fee is ten dollars, 
with an annual fee of five dollars. The Annals 
will be continued, under the title of Annals of 
the New York Academy of Sciences, four num- 
bers being issued every year, containing not less 
than thirty-two pages each. The yearly sub- 
scription is two dollars, payable in advance. We 
take much pleasure in calling attention to this 
establishment under its new title, and commend 
it and its objects to all friends of science. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tur artisans of France are arranging to send a del- 
egation to our Centennial. The objects of appointing 
delegates are that the toilers of all nationalities may 
better understand each other, and that the craftemen 
on returning home may carry some direct knowledge 
of the actual progress made in their respective trades. 
All such delegations will be welcome ; one from France 
especially so, because its members will come as citizens 
of a new republic. 





Reports continue to arrive from the alleged gold re- 
gions of the Black Hills, indicating that the probabili- 
ties of profitable mining there have been greatly exag- 
gerated, with fraudulent intent, by persons who profit 
by the business of transporting parties of gold hunters 
or furnishing their supplies. The most trustworthy 
accounts at the present time are to the effect that gold 
is found in the Black Hills in such small quantities 
that gathering it pays very inferior wages. 


The “ Way-side Rest” is the pleasant name given to 
an organized charity in Philadelphia, whose special 
object is to aid men who go to the city seeking em- 
ployment, but fail in their efforts to find it at once. 
By kind sympathy, and by rendering material help in 
providing food and lodging while the men are seeking 
employment, much good has already been done. But 
the aid of the charitable is solicited for funds to pro- 
cure a house adapted to the purposes of the “ Rest.” 
Contributions will be ackncwledged by John A, Seeds, 


> Fifth Avenue, Farmers’ Market, Philadelphia. 





We would call the attention of all women to the 
following appeal of Mra. George W. Cullum, chairman 
of the “ Women’s Centennial Union,” who has been 
elected member of the Central Committee of the Pa- 
vilion at Philadelphia to represent New York State at 
large. It ie hoped that the women of New York will 
respond to this appeal in a patriotic spirit, and that 
the zeal which has been shown in this city will extend 
throughout the State, and insure a creditable display 
of women’s work at the approaching Exhibition. 


“ To the Patriotic Women of New York: 

“Having been duly appointed and confirmed as a 
member of the Executive Committee of the Women's 
Pavilion at Philadelphia to represent New York State 
at large, | appeal to the women throughout the State 
to form in each town branch committees of inspection 
for its own objects of exhibition. It is earnestly rec- 
ommended that a fund be raised to assist those unable 
to bear the expense of forwarding work, also to send 
operatives to ply their various industries in the Pavil- 
ion during the continuance of the Exhibition. 

“The State organization, headed by Mra. Howard 
Townsend, promises heartily to co-operate with the 
Women's Centennial Union, to insure a creditable dis- 
play of New York women’s handiwork, art, industries, 
and inventions, 

“ Blanks and all necessary information will be fur- 
nished on application by letter to Mra. George W. Cul- 
lum, Chickering Hall, Pitth Avenue and Eighteenth 
Street, New York city. 

“ Exvazanera Hamitton Cute.” 





The first contribution for the Lincoln statue recent- 
ly unveiled at Lincoln Park, Washington, was made, 
on the morning after the assassination of President 
Lincoln, by Charlotte Scott, a colored woman of Ma- 
rietta, Ohio, who gave five dollars. The original cost 
of the monument, $17,000, and other incidental ex- 
pensea, have all been paid by subscriptions by the 
colored people. Congress appropriated $3000 for the 
pedestal. The statue is of bronze, twelve feet high; 
the pedestal ten feet high. 

In Berlin the Germans go to the opera from pure 
love of music, and they appear in the costume which 
is most comfortable to them. Some ladies in the dress 
circle appear in full toilet, and military uniforms are 
prominent in the audience; but no one need be sur- 
prised to see every lady pull her knitting out of her 
pocket. There is a homely simplicity in the audience 
which is thoroughly German. 





The “Jasper Table” at the Centennial Exhibition, 
in charge of the Irish military of Charleston, will be 
for the purpose of raising a fund p defray the expense 
of a monument to be erected in commemoration of the 
first victory gained during the Revolutionary war. On 
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| the 28th of June, 1776, Fort Moultrie was attacked by 
| the combined British fleet; and during the terrific 
bombardment the fort was subjected to, the garrison 
colors were shot from the flag-staff. An Irish soldier, 
Sergeant Jasper, true to the characteristics of his race, 
leaped over the parapets of the palmetto fort, seized 
the colors, and, amidst shot and shell, nailed them to 
their position. Jasper’s name passed into history as 
the hero of that occasion, and the proposed monument 
is to be erected by Irishmen. 





A Quaker-town man has solved the query, “ What 
shall we do with our daughters?” He has purchased 
two washing-machines, and will takein washing. His 
wife and their seven daughters are to do the work, and 
he will superintend the business, 

The manufacture of imitation wines increases. The 
only wines that can be successfully imitated are those 
rich in alcohol, such as the wines of Spain and Portu- 
gal. The juice of the grape is not the only thing omit- 
ted in the composition of these wines, as that is the 
cheapest ingredient. 


In the Jardin d’Acclimatation in Paris are some hun- 
dreds of kangaroos recently arrived from Australia, 
The kangaroo has been introduced into several large 
estates in France, and is now hunted there like other 
game. The flesh is sold in the market, and is consid- 
ered a great dainty. 


Longfellow's “ Evangeline” has been translated into 
Portuguese blank verse by Dom Miguel Street d’Arria- 
ga, a native of the Azores, and editor of the newspaper 
Fayalense. The manuacript translation was sent to 
America to be submitted to Mr. Longfellow. 


For the purpose of aiding the Floating Hospital for 
Sick Children, a temporary rifle tournament has been 
opened by St. John's Guild at Conlin’s Shooting-Gal- 
lery, No. 930 Broadway. The number of competing tar- 
gets islimited. Seventy-eight prizes, of various values, 
are offered. 





The Woman's National Christian Temperance Union 
has organized a Lyceum Bureau. Ite directore are lo- 
cated in New York ; Brooklyn ; Janesville, Wisconsin ; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Rome, New York; Chicago, Illinois; 
and Indianapolis, Indiana. It is the design of the Bu- 
reau to furnish speakers, etc., to those needing help in 
forming local, young ladies’, and juvenile temperance 
unions, in organizing reform clubs, and in holding 
mass-meetings. Speakers, organizers, readers, and 
singers wishing their names placed upon ite list must 
present credentials from the Executive Committee of 
their respective States. Communications may be ad- 
dressed to either of the secretaries, Mra. Mary T. Burt 
or Mra. D. A. Beale, No. 186 Lawrence Street, Brooklyn, 
New York. 





The government contributes to the Centennial four 
specimens of cannon of large calibre. One of them is 
a 12-inch gun known as the Thompson breech-loader, 
built of cast iron, with a steel tube, weighing forty-two 
tons, and throwing a 600-pound shot. It is the largest 
breech-loading gun ever made in this country, but has 
not yet been subjected to the test of any severe experi- 
ments, Two others are breech-loaders—a 9-inch Sut- 
cliffe, weighing twenty-two tons, supposed to be able 
to throw a 28)-pound shot, and an &.4-inch Mann, 
weighing ten tonsa, and throwing a 17®pound shot, 
The fourth gun is an 8-inch muzzie-loader, converted 
into a rifle by means of the new and successful system 
of introducing into the bore a wroaght-iron rifled tube, 
This piece has been fired 761 times, with an average 
charge of thirty-five younds of large hexagonal powder 
and a 180-pound projectile. 

Near Westminster Village, in Massachusetts, there 
resides an old lady who has lived entirely alone for 
more than fifteen years. She is eighty-three years of 
age and wholly blind, yet she builds her own fire In an 
old-fashioned fire-place, makes her tea, and manages 
to prepare her meals and do the general work sbout 
the house, A neighbor carries her a loaf of bread oc- 
casionally, chops her wood, and maintains a distant 
oversight of her affairs, but for the moet part she does 
her own work. She owne a valuable timber lot and 
some other real estate, but prefers to live alone in 
her darkness and old age rather than pay to be taken 
care ot, 

A somewhat novel method of reforming drunkards 
is much used as a legal punishment in Norway and 
Sweden. It consists simply in causing the patient or 
criminal, as the case may be, to ewallow an unusual 
quantity of wine. As soon as the habitual drunkard 
is imprisoned he receives no other nourishment except 
bread soaked in wine, and wine for drink. At firet 
this portion is taken with pleasure, soon it becomes 
lees palatable, and finally is received with the greatest 
repulsion. In about ten days this diet produces such 
nausea that prisoners sometimes prefer to abetain from 
any nourishment rather than take it; but the process 
rarely fails to effect a cure. 


The Gentleman's Magazine gives some ji teresting an- 
ecdotes of John Forster. One day, as he sat a guest 
at Dickens's table, some one asked the host how many 
children he had 

* Four,” sald Dickens. 

Whereupon Forster luterrupted, with an air of great 
authority, 

* Dickena, you have five children 

“Upon my word, Forster,” Dickens expostulated, 


“allow me to know the number of my own family.” 
“ Five, my dear Dickens,” was the firm rejoinder 
When it was proved that four was the correct num- 

ber, Forster gave in with a laugh. 

Mr. Forster, although sometimes apparently harsh 
toward his servants, was greatly beloved by them. The 
zeal and veneration with which his servent Henry wait- 
ed upon him during many vears were noticed by all his 
friends. Henry's blind devotion was illustrated o 
occasion when his master had a dinner party. During 
the dinner Henry was nervous, and made two or three 
blunders. His master chafed and fumed, and cast an- 
gry glances at his servant; but the poor man could not 
settle quietly to his duty. At last, when the dessert 
and wine had been placed upon the table, he st le tim- 
idly behind Mr. Forster's chair and said, 

“ Please, Sir, can you spare me now? my house has 
been on fire the last hour and a half.” 

Dickens loved the high character, and thoroughly re- 
spected and trusted the opinion, of his friend and biog- 
rapher. He also delighted to contemplate his gorgeous 
manner when dealing with the smallest things—the 
imperial air with which he asked Henry for his coat, 
the mighty look of command with which he hailed » 
cab- 
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A NEW STORY BY CHARLES READE 


WHAT HAS BECOME OF LORD CAMELFORD'S BODY? 





Tu1s question comes not from an Old Bailey 
counsel squeezing a witness; "tis but a mild in- 
quiry addressed to all the world, because the 
world contains people who can answer it; but I 
don’t know where te find them. 

To trace a gentleman’s remains beyond the 
grave would savor of bad taste and Paul Pry; 
but I am more reasonable: I only want to trace 
those remains into a grave, if they have reached 
one. 

Even that may seem impertinent curiosity—to 
his descendants; but if it is impertinent, it is 
natural. To permit the world a peep at strange 
facts, and then drop the curtain all in a moment, 
is to compel curiosity; and this has been done 
by Lord Cameilford’s biographers. To leave his 
Lordship’s body for seven or eight years in a 
dust hole of St. Anne’s Church, packed up—in 
the largest fish basket ever seen—for exportation, 
but not exported, is also to compel curiosity ; and 
this has been done by his Lordship’s executors. 

Now this last eccentric fact has come to me 
on the best authority, and, coupled with the re- 
markable provisions for his interment made by 
Camelford himself, has put me into such a state 
that there is no peace nor happiness for me until 
I can learn what has become of Lord Camelford’s 
body—fish basket and all. 

I naturally wish to reduce as many sensible 
people as I can to my own intellectual standard 
in re Camelford. I plead the fox who, having 
lost his tail—as I my head—was for decaudating 
the vulpine species directly. 

To this bad end, then, I will relate briefly what 
is public about Lord Camelford, aad next what is 
known only to me and three or four more outside 
his own family. 

Eccentricity in person, he descended from a 
gentleman who did, at least, one thing without a 
known parallel: he was grandson or great-grand- 
son of Governor Pitt. 

I beg pardon on my knees, but being very old and 
infirm and in my dotage, and therefore almost 
half as garrulous as my juvenile contemporaries, 
I really must polish off the Governor first. He 
had a taste for and knowledge of precious stones. 
An old native used to visit him periodically and 
tempt him with a diamond of prodigious size. I 
have read that he used to draw it out of a piece 
of fusty wool, and dazzle his customer. But the 
foxy Governor kept cool, and bided his time. It 
came: the merchant one day was at low water, 
and offered it cheaper. Pitt bought it; and this 
is said to be the only instance of an Anglo-Saxon 
outwitting a Hindoo in stones. The price is vari- 
ously printed—man being a very inaccurate ani- 
mal at present—but it was not more than £28,000. 
Pitt brought it home, and its fame soon rang 
round Europe. A customer offered—ihe Regent 
of France. Price £135,000, But France at that 
time was literally Bankrupt. The representative 
of that great nation could not deal with this En- 
glish citizen, except by the way of deposit and 
installment. Accordingly, a number of the French 
crown-jewels were left in Pitt’s hands, anda four 
times a year the French agents met him at Calais 
with an installment, until the stone was cleared 
and the crown-jewels restored. 

Thenceforth the Pitt diamond was called the 
Regent diamond. It is the second stone in Eu- 
rope, being inferior to the Orlop, but superior in 
size to the Koh-i-noor; for it was from the first 
a trifle larger, and the Koh-i-noor. originally an 
enormous stone, was fearfully cut down in Hin- 
dostan, and of late years has been terribly re- 
duced in Europe—all the better for the Amster- 
dam cutters. 

Every great old stone has cost many a life in 
some part of the world or other. But in Europe 
their vicissitudes are mild. Only the Sancy has 
done any thing melodramatic.* The Regent has 
always gone quietly along with France. No Bour- 
bon took it into exile at the first Revolution. No 
republican collared it. Napoleon set it in his 
sword hilt, but it found its way back to the royal 
family who originally purchased it, from them to 
the Second Emperor, and again to this Republic. 
I am afraid, if I had been Bony, I should have 
yielded to Etymology, and boned it before I went 
on my travels. But Delicacy prevailed, and it has 
only run one great risk. In 1848 it lay a week 
in a ditch of the Champ de Mars, after the sack 
of the Tuileries, but was given up at last under 
a happy illusion that it was unsalable. As if it 
could not have been broken up, and the pieces 
sold for £100,000! The stone itself is worth 
£800,000, I am told, 

From the importer of this diamond descended 
a Mr. Pitt who was made a peer in 1784. He 
had a son, Thornas, born in 1775, to astonish his 
contemporaries while he lived, and torment one 
with curiosity seventy years after his death. 

Thomas Pitt, Lord Camelford, was e character 
fit for the pen of Tacitus or Clarendon: a singu- 
lar compound of virtues and vices, some of which 
were directly opposed, yet ruled him by turns; 
so that it was hard to predict what he would do 
or say on any given occasion; only the chances 





* The Sancy, a beautiful Ppesnchaped diamond of, 
say, fifty-three carats, was first spoken of in the pos- 
session of Philip, Duke of Burgundy. Very likely he 
imported it, for he dealt habitually with the East for 
curiosities. It passed, after some generations, to a 
Portuguese Prince. He wanted to raise money on it, 
and sent it to Paris, instructing the messenger to swal- 
low it f he found himself in trouble or danger. It 
did not reach Paris, and this news was sent to Portu- 
gal. The French authorities were applied to, and they 
searched diligently, and found a foreigner had been as- 
sassinated, and buried in a French village. They ex- 
humed him, opened him, and found the Sancy in his 
stomach. The stone was urchased by James the Sec- 
ond, and afterward was in various French hands, I 
think it has now gravitated to the Rothschilds, 





were it would be something with a strong flavor, 
good or bad. 

In his twenty-nine years, which is only nine 
years of manhood, he assassinated an unresisting 
man, and set off to invade a great and warlike 
nation, single-handed; wrenched off many Lon- 
don door-knockers; beat many constables ; fought 
a mob, single-handed, with a bludgeon, and was 
eudgeled and rolled in the gutter without uttering 
a howl; mauled a gentleman without provoca- 
tion, and had £500 to pay; relieved the necessi- 
ties of many, and administered black eyes to 
many. He was studious and reckless; scientific 
and hare-brained ; tender-hearted, benevolent, and 
barbarous; unreasonably vindictive and singular- 
ly forgiving. He lived a humorous ruffian, with 
flashes of virtue, and died a hero, a martyr, and 
a Christian, 

To those who take their ideas of character from 
fiction alone, such a sketch as this must seem in- 
credible, for Fiction is forced to suppress many 
of the anoinalies that Nature presents. David 
was even more unlike David than Camelford va- 
ried from Camelford; and the chivalrous Joab, 
who dashed, with his life in his hand, into the 
camp of the Philistines to get his parched gen- 
eral and King a cup of water, afterward assas- 
sinated a brother soldier in a way so base and 
dastardly as merited the gibbet, and the lash to 
boot. Imagine a fellow hanging in chains by the 
road-side, with the Victoria Cross upon his bosom, 
both cross and gibbet justly earned! Such a man 
was, in his day, the son of Zeruiah. 

Were Fiction to present such bold anomalies, 
they would be dubbed inconsistencies, and Horace 
would fly out of his grave at our very throats, 
crying, 

Amphora cepit , 
Institui, currente rotA cur urceus exit, 

It is all the more proper that the strange char- 
acters of History should be impressed on the mind, 
lest, in our estimate of mankind, men’s inconsist- 
encies should be forgotten, and puzzle us beyond 
measure some fine day when they turn up in real 
life. 

Lord Camelford went to school first at a village 
of the Canton Berne in Switzerland, and passed for 
a thoughtful boy; thence to the Charter-house. 
He took a fancy to the sea, and was indulged in 
it. At fourteen years old he went out as mid- 
shipman in the Guardian frigate, bound for Bot- 
any Bay with stores. She met with disasters, and 
her condition was so desperate that the captain 
(Riou) permitted the ship’s company to take to 
the boats. He himself, however, with a fortitude 
and a pride British commanders have often shown 
in the face of death, refused to leave the ship. 
Then Camelford and ninety more gallant spirits 
stood by him to share his fate. However, they got 
the wreck—for such she is described—by a miracle, 
to the Cape, and Camelford went home in a packet. 

Next year, 1791, he sailed with Vancouver in 
the Discovery. But on this voyage he showed in- 
subordination, and Vancouver was obliged to sub- 
ject him to discipline. He got transferred to the 
Resistance, then cruising in the Indian seas, and 
remained at sea till 1796, when his father died, 
and he returned home to take his estates and title. 

Though years had elapsed, he could not forgive 
Captain Vancouver, but sent him a challenge. 
Vancouver was then retired and in poor health. 
The old captain appealed to the young man’s rea- 
son, and urged the necessity of discipline on board 
a ship of war, but offered to submit the case to 
any flag-officer in the Navy, and said that if the 
referee should decide this to be a question of hon- 
or, he would resign his own opinion and go out 
with Lieutenant Camelford, 

Camelford, it is to be feared, thought no sane 
officer would allow a duel on such grounds ; for he 
did not accept the proposal, but waited his op- 
portunity, and meeting Vancouver in Bond Street, 
insulted him and tried to strike him. The mor- 
tification and humiliation of this outrage preyed 
upon Vancouver’s heart, and shortened the life of 
a deserving officer and very distinguished navi- 
gator. 

Little more than a year after this, Camelford 
took a very different view of discipline, and a 
more sanguinary one. Yet there was one key to 
these discordant views—his own egotism. 

Peers of the realm rose fast in the King’s 
service at that date, and Camelford, though only 
a lieutenant, soon got a command: now it so 
happened that his sloop, the Favorite, and a 
larger vessel, the Perdriz, Captain Fahie, were 
both lying in English Harbor, Antigua, on the 
13th January, 1798. But Fahie was away at St. 
Kitts, and Peterson, first lieutenant, was in charge 
of the Perdriz, Lord Camelford issued an order, 
which Peterson refused to obey, because it affect- 
ed his vessel, and he represented Fahie, who was 
Camelford’s senior. There were high words, and, 
no doubt, threats on Camelford’s part; for twelve 
of Peterson’s crew came up armed. It is got 
quite clear whether Peterson sent for them; but 
he certainly drew them up in line, and bared his 
own cutlass, Camelford immediately drew out 
his own marines, and ranged them in a line op- 
posite Peterson’s men. He then cam: up to 
Peterson with a pistol, and said, “ Lieutenant 
Peterson, do you still persist in not obeying my 
orders ?” 

“Yes, my lord,” said Peterson, “I do persist.” 

Thereupon Camelford put his pistol to Peter- 
son’s very breast and shot him dead on the spot. 
He fell backward and never spoke nor moved. 

Upon this bloody deed the men retired to their 
respective ships, and Camelford surrendered to 
Captain Matson, of the Beaver sloop, who put 
him under paroie arrest. He lost little by that, 
for the populace of St. John’s wanted to tear 














him to pieces. A coroner’s jury was summoned, | 
and gave a cavalier verdict that Peterson “ lost 
his life in a mutiny,” the vagueness of which 
makes it rather suspicious, 

Camelford was then taken in the Beaver sloop 
to Martinique, and a court-martial sat on him, by 
order of Rear-Admiral Hervey. The court was 
composed of the five captains upon that station, 
viz., Cayley, Brown, Ekers, Burney, and Main- 
waring, and the judgment was delivered in these 
tegms, after the usual preliminary phrases: “The 
court are unanimously of opinion that the very 
extraordinary and manifest disobedience of Lieu- 
tenant Peterson to the lawful commands of Lord 
Camelford, the senior officer at English Harbor, 
and his arming the ship’s company, were acts of 
mutiny highly injurious to his Majesty’s service ; 
the court do therefore unanimously adjudge that 
Lord Camelford be honorably acquitted.” 

Such was the judgment of sailors sitting in a 
secret tribunal. But I think a judge and a jury, 
sitting under the public eye, and sitting next day 
in the newspapers, would have decided somewhat 
differently. 

Camelford was the senior officer in the harbor; 
but Peterson, in what pertained to the Perdriz, 
was Fahie, and Fahie was not only Camelford’s 
senior, but his superior in every way, being a 
post-captain. 

“Lieutenant” is a French word, with a clear 
meaning, which did not apply to Camelford, but 
did to Peterson—lieu tenant, or locum tenens: I 
think, therefore, Peterson had a clear right to re- 
sist in all that touched the Perdriz, and that 
Camelford would never have ventured to bring 
him to a court-martial for mere disobedience of 
that order. In the court-martial Camelford is 
called a commander; but that is a term of court- 
esy, and its use, under the peculiar circumstances, 
seems to indicate a bias: like the man he slaugh- 
tered, he had only a lieutenant’s grade. 

Much turns, however, on the measure and man- 
ner even of a just resistance: and here Peterson 
was primé facie to blame. But suppose Camel- 
ford had threatened violence! The thing looks 
like an armed defense, not a meditated attack. 
For the lieutenant in command of the Favorite 
to put a pistol to the breast of the lieutenant in 
charge of the Perdriz, and slaughter him like a 
dog, when the matter could have been referred 
on the spot by these two lieutenants to their un- 
doubted superiors, was surely a most rash and 
bloody deed. In fact, opinion in the navy itself 
negatived the judgment of the court-martial. So 
many officers, who respected discipline, looked 
coldly on this one-sided disciplinarian, Camel- 
ford, that he resigned his ship and retired from 
the service soon after. 


THE CAPRICCIOS OF CAMELFORD. 


It was his good pleasure to cut a rusty figure 
in his Majesty’s service. He would not wear the 
epaulets of a commander, but went about in an 
old lieutenant’s coat, the buttons of which, ac- 
cording to one of his biographers, “ were as green 
with verdigris as the ship’s bottom.” He was a 
Tartar, but attentive to the comforts of the men, 
and very humane to the sick. He studied hard 
in two kinds—mathematical science and theolo- 
gy: the first was to make him a good captain; 
the second to enable him to puzzle the chaplains, 
who in that day were not so versed in contro- 
versy as the Jesuit fathers. 

Returning home, with Peterson’s blood on his 
hands, he seems to have burned to recover his 
own esteem by some act of higher courage than 
shooting a brother officer @ bout portant ; and he 
certainly hit upon an enterprise that would not 
have occurred to a coward. He settled to invade 
France, single-handed, and shoot some of her 
rulers, pour encourager les autres. He went to 
Dover and hired a boat. He was sly enough to 
say at first he was bound for Deal; but after a 
bit, says our adventurer, in tones appropriately 
light and cheerful, “ Well, no, on second thoughts, 
let us go to Calais; I have got some watches and 
muslins I can sell there.” Going to France in 
that light and cheerful way was dancing to the 
gallows; so Adams, skipper of the boat, agreed 
with him for £10, but went directly to the au- 
thorities. They concluded the strange gentleman 
intended to deliver up the island to France; so 
they let him get into the boat, and then arrested 
him. They searched him, and found him armed 
with a brace of pistols, a dagger, and a letter of 
introduction in French. 

They sent him up to the Privy Council, and 
France escaped invasion that bout. 

At that time, as I have hinted, it was a capital 
crime to go to France from England; so the gal- 
lows yearned for Camelford. But the potent, 
grave, and reverend seniors of his Majesty’s Coun- 
cil examined him, and advised the King to pardon 
him under the royal seal. They pronounced that 
“his only motive had been to render a service to 
his country.” This was strictly true, and it was 
unpatriotic to stop him; for whoever fattens the 
plains of France with a pestilent English citizen, 
or consigns him to a French dungeon for life, 
confers a benefit on England, and this benefit 
Camelford did his best to confer on his island 
home. It was his obstructors who should have 
been hung. His well-meant endeavor reminds 
one of the convicts’ verses, bound for Botany 
Bay: 

“ True patriots we, for, be it understood, 

We left our country for our country’s good.” 

The nation that had retained him against his 
will now began to suffer for its folly, by his ha- 
bitual breaches of the public peace. 

After endless skirmishes with the constables, 
my lord went into Drury Lane Theatre with oth- 
ers of the same kidney, broke the windows in the 
boxes, and the chandeliers, and Mr. Humphries’s 
head ; Humphries had him before a magistrate. 
Camelford hed, but was not believed, and then 
begged the magistrate to ask Mr. Humphries if he 

ould accept an apology ; but word-ointment was 





not the balm for Humphries, who had been twice 


knocked down the steps into the hall, and got his 
eye nearly beaten out of his head. He prepared 
an indictment, but afterward changed his tactics 
judiciously, and sued the offender for damages, 
The jury, less pliable than captains in a secret 
tribunal, gave Humphries a verdict and five hun- 
dred pounds damages. 

After this, Camelford’s principal exploits ap- 
pear to have been fights with the constables, en- 
gaged in out of sport, but conducted with great 
spirit by both parties, and without a grain of ill. 
will on either side. He invariably rewarded their 
valor with gold when they succeeded in captur- 
ing him. When they had got him prisoner, he 
would give the constable of the night a hand- 
some bribe to resign his place to him. Thus 
promoted, he rose to a certain sense of duty, and 
would admonish the delinquents with great good 
sense and even eloquence, but spoiled all by dis- 
charging them. Such was his night-work. In 
the daytime he was often surprised into acts of un- 
intentional charity and even of tender-heartedness, 


HIS NAME A TERROR TO FOPS, 


He used to go to a coffee-house in Conduit 
Street, shabbily dressed, to read the paper. One 
day a dashing beau came into his box, flung him- 
self down on the opposite seat, and called out in 
a most consequential tone, “ Waitaa, bring a cou- 
ple of wax candles and a pint of Madeira, and 
put them in the next box.” 2 attendant he 
drew Lord Camelford’s candle toward him, and 
began to read. Camelford lowered at him, but 
said nothing. 

The buck’s candles and Madeira were brought, 
and he lounged into his box to enjoy them. Then 
Camelford mimicked his tone, and cried out, 
“ Waitaa, bring me a pair of snuffaa.” He took 
the snuffers, walked leisurely round into the beau’s 
box, snuffed out both the candles, and retired 
gravely to his own seat. The buck began to 
bluster, and demanded his name of the waiter. 

“Lord Camelford, Sir.” 

“Lord Camelford! What have I to pay?” 
He laid down his score, and stole away without 
tasting his Madeira. 


HIS PLUCK. 


When peace was proclaimed, this suffering na- 
tion rejoiced. Not so our pugnacious Peer. He 
mourned alone—or rather cursed, for he was not 
one of the sighing sort. London illuminated. 
Camelford’s windows shone dark as pitch. This 
is a thing the London citizens always bitterly 
resent. A mob collected and broke his windows. 
His first impulse was to come out with a pistol, 
and shoot all he could; but luckily he exchanged 
the fire-arm for a formidable bludgeon. With 
this my lord sallied out, single-handed, and broke 
several heads in a singularly brief period. But 
the mob had cudgels too, and belabored him thor- 
oughly, knocked him down, and rolled him so dil- 
igently in the kennel, while hammering him, that 
at the end of the business he was just a case of 
mud with sore bones. 

All this punishment he received without a sin- 
gle howl, and it is believed would have taken his 
death in the same spirit; so that, allowing for 
poetic exaggeration, we might almost say of him: 


“He fook a thousand mortal wounds 
As mute as fox ‘midst mangling hounds,” 


The next night his windows were just as dark ; 
but he had filled his house with “ boarders,” as 
he called them, viz., armed sailors; and had the 
mob attacked him again, there would have been 
wholesale bloodshed, followed by a less tumultu- 
ous, but wholesale, hanging day. 

But the mob were content with having thrash- 
ed him once, and seem to have thought he had 
bought a right to his opinions. At all events, 
they conceded the point, and the resolute devil 
was allowed to darken his house, and rebuke the 
weakness of the people in coming to terms with 
Bony. 


THE PITCHER GOES ONCE TOO OFTEN TO 
THE WELL. 

Camelford had a male friend, a Mr. Best, and, 
unfortunately, a female friend, who had once 
lived with this very Best. This Mrs. Simmons 
told Camelford that Best had spoken disparaging- 
ly of him. Camelford believed her, and took fire. 
He met Best at a coffee-house, and walked up to 
him and said, in a loud, aggressive way, before 
several persons, “I find, Sir, you have spoken of 
me in the most unwarrantable terms.” 

Mr. Best replied, with great moderation, that 
he was quite unconscious of having deserved 
such a charge. 

“No, Sir,” says Camelford, “you know very 
well what you said of me to Mrs. Simmons. You 
are a scoundrel, a liar, and a ruffian.” 

In those days such words as these could only 
be wiped out with blood, and seconds were at 
once appointed. 

Both gentlemen remained at the coffee-house 
some time, and during that time Mr. Best made a 
creditable effort ; he sent Lord Camelford a sol- 
emn assurance he had been deceived, and said 
that under those circumstances he would be sat- 
isfied if his lordship would withdraw the expres- 
sions he had uttered in error. But Camelford 
absolutely refused, and then Best left the house 
in considerable agitation, and sent his lordship 
a note. The people of the house justly suspect- 
ed this was a challenge, and gave information to 
the police ; but they were dilatory, and took no 
steps till it was too late. 

Next morning early the combatants met at a 
coffee-house in Oxford Street, and Best made an 
unusual and indeed a touching attempt to com- 
pose the difference. “Camelford,” he said, “ we 
have been friends, and I know the unsuspecting 
generosity of your nature. Upon my honor you 
have been imposed upon bya strumpet. Do not 
insist on expressions under which one of us must 
fall.” 

Camelford, as it afterward appeared, was by 
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no means unmoved by this appeal. But he an- 
swered, doggedly, “ Best, this is child’s play: the 
thing must go on.” The truth is, Best had the 
reputation of being a fatal shot, and this steeled 
Camelford’s pride and courage against all over- 
tures. 

The duel was in a meadow behind Holland 
House. The seconds placed the men at thirty 
paces, and this seems to imply they were disposed 
to avoid a fatal termination if possible. 

Damelford fired first, and missed. Best hesi- 
tated, and some think he even then asked Camel- 
ford to retract. This, however, is not certain. 
He fired, and Lord Camelford fell at his full 
length, like a man who was never to stand again. 

They all ran to him; and it is said he gave 
Rest his hand, and said, “ Best, I am a dead man. 
You have killed me; but I freely forgive you.” 

This may very well be true; for it certainly 
accords with what he had already placed on pa- 
per the day before, and also with words he un- 
doubtedly uttered in the presence of several wit- 
nesses soon after. 

Mr. Best and his second made off to provide 
for their safety. One of Lord Holland’s garden- 
ers called out to some men to stop them ; but the 
wounded man rebuked him, and said he would 
not have them stopped: he was the aggressor. 
He forgave the gentleman who had shot him, 
and hoped God would forgive him too. 

He was carried home, his clothes were cut off 
him, and the surgeons at once pronounced the 
wound mortal. The bullet was buried in the 
body, and the lower limbs quite paralyzed by its 
action. It was discovered, after his death, im- 
bedded in the spinal marrow, having traversed 
the lungs. He suffered great agonies that day, 
but obtained some sleep in the night. He spoke 
often, and with great contrition, of his past life, 
and relied on the mercy of his Redeemer. 

Before the duel he had done a just and worthy 
act. He had provided for the safety of Mr. Best 
by adding to his will a positive statement that he 
was the aggressor in evéry sense: “Should I, 
therefore, lose my life in a contest of my own 
seeking, I solemnly forbid any of my friends or 
relations to proceed against my antagonist.” He 
added that if the law should, nevertheless, be put 
in force, he hoped this part of his will would be 
laid before the King. 

I have, also, private information, on which I 
think I can rely, that, when he found he was to 
die, he actually wrote to the King with his own 
hand, entreating him not to let Best be brought 
into trouble. 

And if we consider that, as death draws near, 
the best of men generally fall into a mere brutish 
apathy—whatever you may read to the contrary 
in Tracts—methinks good men and women may 
well yield a tear to this poor, foolish, sinful, but 
heroic creature, who, in agonies of pain and the 
jaws of death, could yet be so earnest in his anx- 
iety that no injustice should be done to the man 
who had laid him low. This stamps Camelford 
aman, The best woman who ever breathed was 
hardly capable of it. She would forgive her ene- 
my, but she could not trouble herself and worry 
herself, and provide, moribunda, against injustice 
being done to that enemy; ¢’était mdle. 

I come now to those particulars which have 
caused me to revive the memory of Thomas Pitt, 
Lord Camelford, and I divide them into public 
and private information. 


THE PUBLIC INFORMATION. 


The day before his death Lord Camelford wrote 
a codicil to his will, which, like his whole charac- 
ter, merits study. 

He requested his relations not to wear mourn- 
ing for him, and he gave particular instructions 
as to the disposal of his remains in their last rest- 
ing-place. In this remarkable document he said 
that most persons are strongly attached to their 
native place, and would have their remains con- 
veyed home, even from a great distance. “His 
desire, however, was the reverse. He wished his 
body to be conveyed to a country far distant, toa 
spot not near the haunts of men, but where the 
surrounding scenery might smile upon his re- 
mains.” 

He then went into details. The place was by 
the lake of St. Pierre, in the Canton Berne, Switz- 
erland. The particular spot had three trees 
standing on it. He desired the centre tree to be 
taken up and his body deposited in the cavity, 
and no stone nor monument to mark the place. 
He gave a reason for the selection, in spite of a 
Standing caution not to give reasons. “ At the 
foot of that tree,” said he, “I formerly passed 
many hours in solitude, contemplating the muta- 
bility of human affairs.” He left the proprie- 
tors of the trees and ground one thousand pounds 
by way of compensation. 


COMMENT ON THE PUBLIC INFORMATION. 


Considering his penitent frame of mind, his 
request to his relations not to go into mourning 
for him may be assigned to humility and the 
sense that he was no great loss to them. 

But as to the details of his interment, I feel 
eure he mistook his own mind, and was, in reali- 
ty, imitating the very persons he thought he dif- 
fered from. I read him thus by the light of ob- 
servation. Here was a man whose life had been 
a storm. At its close he looked back over the 
dark waves, and saw the placid waters his youth- 
ful bark had floated in before he dashed into the 
surf. Eccentric in form, it was not eccentric at 
bottom, this wish to lay his shattered body be- 
neath the tree where he had sat so often an in- 
nocent child, little dreaming then that he should 
ever kill poor Peterson with a pistol, and be kill- 
ed with a pistol himself in exact retribution. 
That at eleven years of age he had meditated un- 
der that tree on the mutability of human affairs 
is nonsense. Here is a natural anachronism and 
confusion of ideas. He was meditating on that 
subject as he lay a-dying; but such were never 
yet the meditations of a child. The matter is far 





more simple than all this. He who lay dying by 
a bloody death remembered the green meadows, 
the blue iake, the peaceful hours, the innocent 
thoughts, and the sweet spot of nature that now 
seemed to him a temple. His wish to lie in that 
pure and peaceful home of his childhood was a 
natural instinct, and a very common one. Crit- 
ics have all observed it, and many a poet sung it, 
from Virgil to Scott. 
Occidit, et moriens dulces reminiscitur Argos. 


THE PRIVATE INFORMATION. 


In the year 1858 I did business with a firm of 
London solicitors, the senior partner of which had 
in his youth been in a house that acted for Lord 
Camelford. 

It was this gentleman who told me Camelford 
really wrote a letter to the King in favor of Best. 
He told me, further, that preparations were actu- 
ally made to carry out Camelford’s wishes as to 
the disposal of his remains. He was embalmed 
and packed up for transportation. But at that 
very nick of time war was proclaimed «gain, and 
the body, which was then deposited, pro tempore, 
in St. Anne’s Church, Solio, remained there, await- 
ing better times. 

The war lasted a long while, and, naturally 
enough, Camelford’s body was forgotten. 

After Europe was settled, it struck the solicitor, 
who was my friend’s informant, that Camelford 
had never been shipped for Switzerland. He had 
the curiosity to go to St. Anne’s Church and in- 
quire. He found the sexton in the church, as it 
happened, and asked him what had become of 
Lord Camelford. 

“Oh,” said the sexton, in a very cavalier way, 
“here he is; and showed him a thing which he 
afterward described to my friend M‘Leod as an 
enormously long fish basket, fit to pack a shark in. 

And this, M‘Leod assured me, was seven or 
eight years after Camelford’s death. 

Unfortunately M‘Leod could not tell me wheth- 
er his informant paid a second visit to the church, 
or what took place between 1815 and 1858. 

The deceased Peer may be now lying peaceful- 
ly in that sweet spot he selected and paid for. 
But I own to some misgivings on that head. In 
things of routine, delay matters little ; indeed, it 
is a part of the system; but when an out-of-the- 
way thing is to be done, oh, then delay is dan- 
gerous: the zeal cools; the expense and trouble 
look bigger; the obligation to incur them seems 
fainter. The inertia of Mediocrity flops like lead 
into the scale, and turns it. Time is really edaz 
rerum, and fruitful in destructive accidents ; Rec- 
tors are apt to be a little lawless ; Church-wardens 
deal with dustmen; and dead Peers are dust. 
Even sextons are capable of making away with 
what nobody seems to value, or it would not lie 
years forgotten in a corner. 

These thoughts prey upon my mind: and as 
his life and character were very remarkable, and 
his death very, very noble, and his instructions 
explicit, and the duty of performing them sacred, 
I have taken the best way I know to rouse in- 
quiry, and learn, if possible, 

WHAT HAS BECOME OF LORD CAMELFORD’S BODY. 

Cartes Reape. 

Avtnorities.—Annual Register, February 25, 1798 ; 
Times, January 14 and 17, 1799; True Briton, January 
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icle, Times, True Briton, Porcupine, May 16, 17, 18,1799; 
Porcupine, October 8 and 12, 1801; Times, October 9, 
12, 17, 24, 1801; Morning Post, March 8, 10, 13, 14, 26, 28, 
1804; Annual Register, 1804. 

Eccentric Mirror, 1807. 

Rev. William Cockburn, “ An Authentic Acconnt of 
Lord Camelford’s Death, with an Extraet from his 
Will,” etc., 1804. Letter from William Cockburn to 
Philip Neve, Esq., Morning Post, March 26, 1804. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Calendar. 


MAY, 1876, 


Monday, 1.—St. Philip and St. Jamea, 
Sunday, 7.—Third Sunday after Easter. 
Sunday, 14.—Fourth Sunday after Easter, 
Sunday, 21.—Fifth Sunday after Easter. 


Thursday, 2%5.—Ascension-day. 


Sunday, 28.—Sunday after Ascension. 

Monday, 1.—General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Baltimore ; Gen- 
eral Conference of the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Thursday, 18.—General Assembly of the Presbyterian 


Church, Brooklyn ; Southern Pres- 
byterian General Assembly, Savan- 
nah, Georgia. 

Wednesday 24.—Genera] Assembly of the United Pres- 
byterian Church, Philadelphia. 


JUNE. 


Sunday, 4.—Whit-Sunday. 

Sunday, 11.—Trinity-Sunday; St. Barnabas. 
Sunday, 18.—First Sunday after Trinity. 
Saturday, 2%4.—Nativity of St. John the Baptist. 
Sunday, %%.—Second Sunday after Trinity. 


Thursday, 29.—St. Peter. 


Messrs. Moony and Sankey closed their ten 
weeks’ religious services in the Hippodrome 
Wednesday, April 19. The attendance on the 
concluding days was greater than ever. More 
persons sought admission than could be sup- 
plied with seats. Mr. Moopy’s appeals to his 
non-Christian hearers were very impressive. 
The last meeting of all was devoted to the con- 
verts, from 3000 to 4000 of whom attended. The 
time was spent in giving them advice for their 
future conduct. ‘“* Every young convert,” said 
Mr. Moopy, “should go into the church and 
work. I don’t care what the denomination is, 
if the minister only preaches the Gospel. Some 
of the converts have asked me about going to 
theatres, balls, ete. I can’t carry your con- 
sciences. I know that I couldn’t do those 
things. Let Christ be your example. Of all 
things, don’t touch strong drink. That has 
been the ruin of many young converts. Give 
up your right hand rather than touch it. You 
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are called to be the sons and daughters of God. 
Don’t disgrace the name 

** 1 don’t like these farewell meetings. I don’t 
like to say good-by. But I can say, as I once 
heard Lucius Hart say, ‘I'll bid you all good- 
night, and I'll meet you in the morning.’ May 
God bless you all.” 

And with these strong, simple words the mis- 
sion of the evangelists in New York was closed. 
During the final days a collection was taken for 
the Young Men’s Christian Association of this 
city, amounting to $135,000, 


From Rome the latest news is that Cardinal 
LEDOCHOWSKI will have a permanent appoint 
ment at the Vatican. The new cardinals cre- 
ated by the Pope are Monsignori Avanzo and 
FRANSZELIN. There are rumors again that the 
Pope’s health is failing. 


The religious movement in Massachusetts has 
taken on the character of a temperance reform 
The temperance clubs (which have been already 
noticed in this Intelligence) are spreading with 
great rapidity. In Boston the Bunker Hill Club 
has 2281 members, of whom 500 are reformed 
drinkers; the Faneuil Hall Club has 1341 mem- 
bers, nearly all reformed men; the Boston Cen 
tennial Club, 495 members; the South Boston 
Reform Club, 525 members; the Shawmut Club, 
30 members. The Traveller gives a list of tem- 
perance clubs throughout the State, which shows 
a total of 17,348 members. 


The Free University Bill, which was adopted 
by the late French Assembly in 1875, is not a« 
ceptable to its more radical successor, the pres- 
ent Assembly. It will be remembered that the 
new law gives the free universities the privilege 
of granting degrees. This grant was sharply con 
tested during the discussion of the law, and was 
finally adopted with the provision that one-half 
of the examiners of candidates for degrees must 
be state professors. The present Minister of 
Public Instruction, M. WADDINGTON, is opposed 
to this concession. He has introduced a bill 
proposing its abolition. The Left of the As 
sembly are specially opposed to the powers giv 
en to the churches by the law of 1875. They 
insist that it created “‘a monopoly in favor of 
the religious congregations.’ M. GamBetta pro 
tests against the law as “‘a measure which under 
the pretexteof religious liberty has only pro 
moted political ambition in men, and aimed, by 
monopolizing the education of youth, at cor 
rupting universal suffrage.’ The Catholics con 
sider the withdrawal of the privilege of granting 
degrees as fatal to their new universities. 


As the churches count up the results of the 
work of the ecclesiastical year in their Confer 
ences and Conventions, it appears evident that 
the increase in the numbers of their members 
is without precedent in their history. The Rev 
Dr. 8. H. Tyne, Jun., of this city, added over 
three hundred persons to his roll of members at 
a single confirmation, of which Bishop Porrer 
was the administrator. Of the Presbyterian 
body, the Banner, of Pittsburg, says: “It now 
seems probable that the minutes of the approach 
ing General Assembly will contain the largest 
accession to our membership that has ever been 
received in a single year."’ The Methodists, 
Baptists, and Congregationalists show in their 
record for the year the same extraordinary pros- 
perity. 


On Good-Friday Mr. Hammonn, the evangel 
ist, held two open-air meetings in the city of 
Washington, one of them on the east side of the 
Capitol. The audiences in attendance are de 
scribed as “‘ immense,’’ and represented all class 
es of society. Senators, members of the House, 
and government officials, citizens in carriages 
and negroes, were all to be found in the crowd 
that listened with fixed attention to the speaker. 





The great Baptist anniversaries are to be held 
this year in the city of Buffalo. According to 
the usual practice, they will last for several days 
The Missionary Union will meet on Tuesday, 
the 23d of May, the Educational Commission on 
the 24th. As the Baptist Centennial Commem 
oration has taken mainly an educational form, 
this second of the gatherings of the year will be 
one of great interest. The Publication Society 
will celebrate its fifty-second anniversary on the 
25th. Addresses will be delivered in relation to 
its work in the Mississippi Valley, Italy, and 
among the freedmen of the South. 


In advocating an inspection of conventual es 
tablishments in England, Sir T. Coampens said 
recently in Parliament: “‘ The first case he would 
cite was at the Good Shepherd Convent, at Ham 
mersmith. Certain persons, whose houses over 
looked the convent inclosure, saw a nun endeay 
oring to escape over a wall. They saw ber seized 
by a man in the garb of a monk, who, with two 
women, dragged her back to the convent.”’ This 
was March 16,1875. Efforts were made to ob 
tain information, but they were of noavail. Why 
the nun strove to escape, or by what authority 
she was detained, has not been discovered. In 
another instance, Sir T. CHampens said, two la 
borers, in January, 1875, saw a woman, very early 
in the morning, almost without clothing, escape 
from the Newhall Convent, in Essex. She ran 
nearly a mile up the railway line, and claimed 
their protection. She was pursued, taken out 
of the care of the men, and forced back to the 
convent. The statement made was that she was 
an Irish lady who was insane, and was sent back 
to her friends. But by what authority are in 
sane persons to be dragged back into convents? 
What government can permit such mysterious 
occurrences to pass unquestioned’ It seems 
that the subject of a general law for the inspec 
tion of convents is attracting a strong interest 
in England. In Italy, Sweden, Belgium, France, 
Spain, Austria, such a law already exists. It is 
only in England and the United States that cases 
like those cited by Sir T. Cuampens could occur 
without legal inquiry. 

In Evansville, Indiana, where Dr. MUNHALL 
has been holding “‘ Bible meetings’’ for a num 
ber of weeks, measures have been taken for the 
formation of a Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. 





Despite the financial dullness and trouble 
yrevalent throughout the country, the Amer- 
ican Baptist Missionary Union has just closed a 


| compliment from the Bonanza princes. 
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sources Lave been $245,997, and the expenditures 
$223,176, leaving a balance on hand of $22,820, 
The deticiency of 1874-1875, which was $52,956, 
has been reduced to $30,136. 


At the recent session of the New England 
Free Baptist Convention, the relation of Free 
Baptists to the open communion movement in 
the larger Baptist body was very fully discussed 
There was a strong determination shown to ex- 
press sympathy with that movement. Several 
regular Baptist ministers took part in the dis 
cussion, Which was good-tempered throughout. 


The Woman's Union Missionary Society (Bap- 
tist) of this country supports a ** Mission Home” 
in Yokohama, Japan, which comprises three 
acres of ground, a large house for young ladies, 
a smaller one for children, a school-house, in 
which is maintained the firet free school for 
girls opened in the empire Out of this Home 
have grown in four years a Sunday-school, two 
weekly prayer-meetings for the pupils, four 
prayer-meetings for foreigners, a church, a tem 
— hall for sailors, and the beginning of a 

roung Men's Christian Association. 





A very touching incident occurred in West- 
minster Abbey in connection with the unveiling 
of the tablet erected there in memory of Joan 
and CHarLes Wes.iey. In the course of his ad- 
dress Dean STANLEY stated that it was original- 
ly intended that Lady Stan ey, now deceased, 
should perform the ceremony of unveiling. He 
added that but for his great bereavement he 
would have delivered a discourse, in the nave 
of the Abbey, on the work and character of the 
Westeys. ‘As for me," said the Dean, in al- 
lusion to his loss, “ my position is best described 
in the words of the poet of Methodism—words 
with which you are all familiar: 


“*My company before is gone, 
And | am left alone with Thee. 
With Thee all night I mean to etay, 
And wrestle till the break of day.’” 

The many Wesleyans present were deeply af 
fected by this allusion. It is remarkable that 
Joun WESLEY Once used these same lines upon 
a like occasion. His brother CHar.es had died. 
Upon opening a Sunday morning service shortly 
after, Mr. WesL_ey gave out the hymn, “ Wres 
tling Jacob,” and began reading it. When he 
came to the words, 


“My company before is gone, 
And I am left alone with Thee,” 


he completely broke down, and retiring to his 
seat in the pulpit, buried his face in his hands, 
and gave way for a few moments to an uncon 
trollable outburst of feeling. It was one of the 
few occasions in Joun Wesiey’'s long life when 
he was overmastered by strong emotion. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Waar ie the difference between a crockery dealer 
and a cabinet-maker?—One sells tea sets, and the 
other settees, 

_— 

An old Scotchwoman, whose favorite son was in the 
habit of swearing occasionally, wae censured by her 
minister for not correcting him. “It's vara wrong, 
minister,” she admitted, “but ye maun aloo that it 
sets aff conversation michtily.” 

- 

Cuantry.—A lady felt such charity for a poor fam- 
ily that she took off her falee hair and sold it for their 
benefit. Then she went home and knocked the chairs 
about until her husband purchased her a switch cost- 
ing twice as much. 

=> — 

Tur Mowrron.—* What is conscience?” asked a 
echool-master. “ An inward monitor,” replied a bright 
little fellow. “Ard what is a monitor?” “ One of 
the iron-clada.” 

— » 

A beggar some time ago applied for alma at the 
door of a partisan of the Anti-mendicity Society in 
Edinburgh. After vainly detailing hie manifold sor- 
rows, he was peremmptorily diemiased by the inexorable 
gentieman. ‘‘Go away,” said he—“ go; we canna gie 
ye naething.” “ You might at least,” returned the 
mendicant, with an air of great dignity and archness, 
“ have refused me grammatically.” 

-_ — 

Fare Swoxr.—** Will this pipe amoke free?” asked 
a gentleman who was purchasing a pipe. “ Of course 
it will, if you can get your tobacco for nothing,” was 
the reply. 

-_ . 

A fond father sent his young Hopeful of four into 
an adjoining room to get a book, The boy came back 
aud said it waen't there. “ Yes, it ia, my son,” said 
the father; “it's on the table.” The boy went back 
and reported again that there was no book there. 
The father got impatient and sent another child for 
the book, and in the mean time the mother brought 
the book from a different room, with the remark, 
“Here's your book; it was on the mantel-piece.” 
The gentleman composed himself to read, and about 
ten minutes afterward discovered young Hopeful still 
standing by his chair and regarding him intently. As 
he raised his eyes the boy broke out, solemnly, “ Fa- 
ther, there’s a fib about somewhere; and I didn't tell 
2.” 

- —_— 

A Caratze.—“ What size do you wear, Sir?” blandly 
inquired the hatter. “TI think,” sald the customer, 
*“ about”—just then, in backing toward the mirror, he 
stepped on a piece of orange peel and sat down sud- 
denly—“ about a cap-size, I think.” 

-_ » 
A wormome Prace—A howling wilderness, 
-_ 
Favours Jewrerey ror Honse-Fancrens—Studs, 
- oe 

“You have a considerable floating population in 
this village, haven't you ?" asked a stranger of one of 
the citizens of a village on the Mississippi. “ Well, 
yes—rather,” was the reply; “about half the year the 
water is up to the second-story windows.” 

_— 

Nore ror Dagswr.—In time the mulberry-tree be- 
comes a #ilk gown, and a silk gown becomes a woman, 
—_— 

A cruel disappointment, says a San Francisco news- 
paper, was that of a party of ladies and gentlemen ex- 
ploring the depths of the Bonanza Mines the other 
day. It was arranged that a lunch was to be eaten on 
the one-thousand-five-hundred-foot level, and there- 
fore at noon four large baskets full of dainties both 
liquid and substantial were lowered into the deptha. 
These descended first among a group of honest Corn- 
ieh miners, delving on the one-thousand two-hun- 
dred-foot level, who, in the absence of any inetruc- 
tions, decided, after much discussion, that it must be 
an American national holiday, or something of the 
kind, above-ground, and that this was a kindly little 
They there- 
fore fell to on the eatables with much energy. When 
the exhausted excursionists inquired for thelr refresh- 
menta, they discovered only the empty hampers and 
about twenty brawny miners, full of chicken salad, 
Champagne, mashed ice, and other things, dancing @ 
demoniac Cornish breakdown by the fitful light of the 


prosperous fiscal year. The receipts from all | faring torch. 
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Machinery Hall. 


Main Exhibition Building. 
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THE SULTAN OF TURKEY 

_ Aspvi-Aziz Kua, the present Sultan of Tur 
Key, was born February 9. 1830, being the se 
ond son of the Sultan Maumovp Kuay, who died 
in 18 ind brother of the late Sultan Appv1 
MEps1p, on whose death, June 25, 1861, he as 
cended the throne of the Ottoman E npire, accord 
ing to the custom which prefers a brother to a 
sonar heir, He 


has much stronger military tastes 
than +S pl 


edecessor 


t His government succeed 
ed in raising 


several loans in the London money 
market for the 
finances of the empire; but whether these re 
forms are real or illusory time alone can prove 


One of the most troublesome questions that for 


avowed object of reforming the 
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ABDUL-AZIZ KHAN, SULTAN OF TURKEY 


some time affected the interests of the Porte aros« 
out of the scheme of M. De Lesseps for the for 
mation of the Suez Canal, as the Emperor of the 
French gave a decision in favor of the company 
against the Viceroy of Egypt by which the suzs 
rainty of the Porte was virtually ignored, and its 
claim therein imperiled for the future The Sul 
tan, who has concluded treaties of commerce wit! 
France and England, visited the Exhibition at 
Paris in July, 1867, landed at Dover July 12, and 
was enthusiastically received in London. The 
Sultan’s government was greatly disturbed by the 
insurrections in Crete, which were fomented by 
Greece, but peace was ultimately restored at the 
close of the year 1868 

More serious troubles proceed from the insur 


rection in Herzegovina, where the Sultan's forces 
i meetu vith constant defeat The recent at 
tempt to tl men and provisions into the be 


leaguered town of Nicsic has failed disastrous] 

The Turkish army was forced to retreat through 
mountaim pa so narrow as only to admit of 
five men marching abreast Rocks wer 
1 down the precipices upon the Turk 
h forces as they struggled through, and their 
According to late dis 
patches, Montenegro also has declared war against 
Turkey, and has sent large numbers of well 
trained soldiers to the assistance of the Herze 
govinian insurgents. 

The Sultan is so exasperated by these misfor 


contin 


enormous 


' 


tunes that fears are entertained by the European | 
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powers that, beset as he is, he may raise the stand 
ard of the Prophet, in order to incite the fanati 
cism of his Mohammedan subjects, and rouse them 
to a general war against the Christian population 
of the provinces. From such a course he may 
be dissuaded by his European advisers. The 
other powers are not yet ready for the dismem 
berment of the Turkish Empire which would sure- 
ly follow. That is to say, they have not yet 
agreed among themselves upon a satisfactory di 
vision of the spoils. Russia and Austria are the 
nations which would profit most by the division, 
and neither England, Germany, nor France is 
prepared to regard with complacency the aggran- 
dizement of the other two at the expense of the 
“sick man,” 
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FAIR-TIME. 

Tue theme of our double-page engraving, from 
Cart Boxer’s interesting painting, is fair-time in 
a German town. These fairs, like our cattle- 
shows and country agricultural gatherings, bring 
people together from all parts of the adjacent 
country. But in Germany the object is not mere- 
ly an exhibition of the results of different indus- 
tries. The articles are exposed with a view to 
sale; business is combined with pleasure, the con- 
course of people attracted including many who 
look upon the fair as an opportunity for purchas 
ing whatever they may be in need of. 

In Germany almost every region has its peculiar 
industry, which the people follow from one gen- 
eration to another without a thought of change. 
The son succeeds his father in the occupation 
which has been handed down in the family from 
“time immemorial,” until it has come to be re- 
garded as a sort of inheritance. Thus one dis- 
trict is famous for its produce, another for its 
live stock, a third for the peculiar excellence of 
its woolens, and so on. From the Tyrol, for in- 
stance, come many beautiful specimens of wood- 
carving that have become S80 popular as house- 
hold ornaments within the last few years. In the 
long winter evenings, when out-door work is 
slack, the peasant of the Tyrol amuses himself 
with his knife, and employs his imagination in 
working out all manner of designs in wood. 
Some of these carvings are most tasteful and in- 
genious, and comprise a great variety of articles, 
some of them useful as weil as ornamental, such 
as spoons, forks, knives, rulers, bowis, picture- 
frames, animals of all kinds, and even statuettes 
of distinguished persons. At the next fair the 
peasant has an opportunity of adding to his scanty 
means by the sale of these graceful works, 

Another feature of these German fairs is the 
great variety of costumes that meet*the eye. Ac- 
customed to a country like our own, where one 
style of dress prevails from Maine to California, 
the American or English traveler can not fail to 
be amused by this diversity in the matter of toi- 
lets. Every district in Germany has its own cos- 
tume, so that one familiar with the country need 
only to look at the dress of a peasant to know to 
what region he or she belongs. Some of these 
costumes are pretty and graceful, others have no 
claim to notice save theiroddity. One that strikes 
the visitor with a sense of amazement to behold 
its peculiarity and the discomfort attendant upon 
wearing it is the costume of the women of Dachau, 
in Bavaria, It consists of a heavy skirt of black 
broadcloth, gathered in pleats sometimes six inch- 
es deep, and depending straight from the waist to 
the ankles. The weight of such a garment can 
be easily estimated, and it would seem as if such 
a burden could not be supported without injury 
to the health of the wearer. Yet the Dachau fe- 
male peasant adorns herself in a robe of this de- 
scription on all festive occasions, whenever they 
may occur, either in the depths of winter or the 
heat of summer. They are also worn by young 
children, and the straps by which they are sup- 
ported sometimes render the shoulders callous by 
their friction and weight. A family of importance 
will often possess quite a number of these gar- 
ments, which, in some cases, are heavily embroid 
ered with gold braid. They differ in size, and 
the children, as they grow from girlhood to wom 
anhood, wear first one and then another in regu 
lar stages of progression. Like old lace and India 
scarfs among another class, these cumbrous robes 
are a family inheritance, passing from genera 
tion to generation—an evidence of respectability 
to the possessor. The costumes of the men are 
less picturesque than those of the women, but not 
less distinctive. A peasant would no sooner think 
of wearing the costume of another district than a 
soldier would adopt a foreign uniform. 

The German fair, like our own, offers a great op- 
portunity tothe showman. Jugglers, exhibitions 
of learned animals, pantomimes, and the ubiqui 
tous Punch, together with his faithful though 
sorely abused Judy, are always on hand for the 
entertainment of the youthful sight-seers. Our 
picture shows us a mild-looking old gentleman at- 
tracting a youthful audience around him with an 
instrument called the “ Wheel of Fortune.” He 
does not hesitate to appeal to that natural instinct 
for gaming inherent in human nature by exhibit- 
ing an array of fascinating prizes that shall tempt 
the childrea toa venture. To the young ones, as 
well as to their elders, in a German tow n, fair-time 
is the great event of the year—an occasion of mer- 
ry-making to be anticipated through all the dull- 
ness of ordinary working-days. 


From the St. Louis Globe. 

THE SUCCESSFUL PHYSICIAN. 

Tuere is probably no man to whom the com- 
munity owe so much as to the honest, fair-spoken 
physician, who does his actual duty both to him- 
self and to his patients. Really skiilful physicians 
are not so numerous that their virtues need no 
mention, and hence the advertisement of Dr. 
R. V. Prerce, of Buffalo, may well claim the 
reader's attention. Dr. Prerce is a type of a 
class of men who obtain success by careful and 
well-directed effort, not attempting too much, or 
creating false ideas as to ability. The only re- 
liable physician in these days of complicated dis 
orders and high-pressure living isthe ‘* Specialist,” 
the man who understands his one branch of the 
business. Such in his line is Dr. Prerce. For 
the benefit of his readers he has written a ‘‘ Com- 
mon-Sense Medical Adviser,” which is well worth 
reading by those who need such a work. With 
strict business honor, high professional skill, rea- 
sonable fees, and a large corps of competent as 
sistants, Dr. Prerce will doubtless make his 
name familiar as ‘‘ household words."”—{ Com. ] 


fon. Perfectly harmless. 


Best in the World. #1 00 
per box. 


L. Suaw, 54 West idth St., N. ¥.—[(Com.] 








Care Bianone—Magic beautifier for te complex- | 
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VALUABLE AND ReviasLe.— ‘Brown's Bron- 
chial Troches” are invaluable to those exposed 
to sudden changes, affording prompt relief in 
Coughs, Colds, ete.—{Com. ] 


Tue greatest discovery of the age is Dr Tontas’s 
Venetian Liniment for the cure of aches and pains; 
also cholera, dysentery, colic, and vomiting ; warrante 
for over twenty-seven years,and never failed. No family 
or traveler should be without it. It is worth its weight 
in gold. Sold by the druggists.—{Com.] 


Astuma.—Thousands of the worst cases of Asthma 
have been relieved by using Jonas Wurrooms’s Rem- 
eny. In no case of purely asthmatic character has it 
failed to give relief.—(Com.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 








CSRSUMP TION, Weak Lungs, Throat 
diseases, Dyspepsia, General Debility, Mental and 
Nervous Exhaustion, Loss of Strength, Flesh,and Appe- 
tite, and all diseases arising from Poverty of the Blood, 
yromptly and radically cured by WINCHESTER’S 
1YPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA. Estab- 
lished 1858. Prices $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared 
only by WINCHESTER ©O., Chemists, 
36 John St., New Vork. Sold by Druggists. 


] EAFNESS and CATARRH,—A Lady 
who had suffered for years from Deafness and 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
free of charge, to any one similarly afflicted. Address 
MRS. M. CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


HOUSE OF 


WALTER BAKER & Co 


178() ESTABLISHED IN 178() 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cocoa, Chocolate, and 
Broma, 


IN ALL FORMS KNOWN TO 


MODERN COMMERCE. 

HIGHEST MEDALS received at IN- 
TERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS in 
PARIS and VIENNA, and at LOCAL 
EXHIBITIONS in all parts of the 
UNITED STATES. 





NEW SPECIALTY 


BREAKFAST COCOA. 


gw Send for Centennial Book to our Stores in Bos- 
ton and New York. 


MOOD’S PATENT | 


CAGE AWNING 


Protects the Bird from 
SUN, WIND, & RAIN. 
Very Ornamental, as well as 
Useful. 

For sale by all cage-dealers. Manu- 
factured by the SINGER GRAVEL 

PAPER C0., Sole Proprietors, 
582 Hudson Street, New York. 


WINDOW SHADES 


of the Manufacturers. Close buyers are invited to our 
large stock for the spring trade. Our new style of 
imitation Swiss Lace Shade, in which we combine the 
Gold band, makes a shade and lace curtain in one, and 
at a price within reach of all. 


JAY C. WEMPLE & CO., 
oe 444 & 446 Pearl St., N. ¥. 


PRICE REDUCED. 


Hereafter Lovejoy’s Beautiful Weath- 
er Houses will be sent prepaid to any 
part of the United States upon receipt 
of $1 50 (One Fifty). They are an 
Elegant Mantel ornament, foretelling 
the weather every day and showing 
the heat of your room. Every body 
should have one. ALVAN L. LOVE- 
JOY Proprietor and Manufacturer, 
393 Washington Street, Boston. 

t@ Beware of Worthless imitations without the full 
name “ Lovejoy’s Metallic Weather House” on the back. 


- ‘'HARTSHORN SELF-ACTING 


SHADE ROLLERS. 


?} >= No cords or balances. Models and terms sent 
RB to trade. 


STEWART HARTSHORN, 486 Broadway, N. Y 














GOLD PENS 


Are manufactured by JOHN HOLLAND, No. 19 West Fourth 


8t., Cincinnati. By a patent process he alloys pure gold so as 


to make it as elastic as Damascus Steel. Prices as low as 
the old style. Send for illustrated price list. 


- Gossamer Waterproof Garments, 


Get the Genuine! Beware of worthless im- 
itations! See for yourself the Trade-mark, ‘‘ Gossa- 
mer Waterproof” is stamped on the loop of the gar- 
ment. Sold by RUBBER CLOTHING CO., 

New York City. 

ae TE Manufacturer of 
Cc. STEHR, Meerschaum 
Pipes & Amber Goods. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 


Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 
8 doors from Bowery. 


LAIR’S PILLS, The Great English Remedy 

for Gout and Rheumatism; Sure, Safe, Effectual. 
PROUT & HARSANT roprietors,London. H. PLAN- 
TEN & SON, 224 Wi .iam St., N. Y. Agents. Box, 34 
Piils, $1 25, by Mail. Soild by Druggists, 





Make Your Ladies Happy 


With a Present of some of these Beautiful Books. 
EVERY LADY IS CHARMED. 


EVERY HOME NEEDS THEM. 
Ladies’ Fancy Work. 


Just published. A charming book, devoted to Feather Work, Paper 
Flowers, Fire Screens, Shrines, Rustic Pictures, a —— series of de- 
signs for Easter Crosses,Straw Ornaments, Shel! Flowers an Shell Work, 
Bead Mosaic, and Fish Scale Embroidery, Hair Work and Card-board 
Ornaments, Fancy Rubber Work, Cottage Feot Rests, Window Garden 
Decorations, I! luminating Grecian and Oriental Paintirg, Crochet Work, 
Modeling in Clay and Plaster, Fret-Work, Wood ey Designs in 
Embroidery, and an immense number of designs of other Fancy Work 
to delight all lovers of Household Art and R ti Price. $1.50. 


Household Elegancies. 


A splendid new book on Household Art, devoted to a multitude of 
topics, interesting to ladies everywhere. Among the most popular sub- 
jects are, Transparencies on Glass, Leaf Work, Autumn Leaves, Wax 
Work, Painting, Leather Work, Fret Work, Picture Frames, Brackets, 
Wal! Pockets, Work Boxes and Baskets, Straw Work, Skeleton Leaves. 
Hair Work, Shell Work, Mosaic, Crosses, Card-board Work Worsted 
Work, Spatter Work, Mosses, Cone Work, etc. Hundreds of exquisite 
illustrations decorate the pages, which are fall to overflowing with hints 
and devices to every lady, how to ornament her home cheaply, taste- 
fally, and delighttulfy with fancy articles of her own construction. By 
far the most popular and elegant gift book of the year. 300 pages. 
Price ,§1.50. 


Window Cardening. 


jegant Book, with 250 Fine Engravings and 300 pages, containin, 

a faeces List of all Plante suitable for Window Culture, Directions 
for their treatment, and Practica! Information about Plants and Flowers 
for the Parlor, Conservatory, Wardian Case. Fernery or Window Gar- 
den. Tells all about Bulbs for House Culture, Geraniums, Hanging 
Baskets, Insects, Plant Decoration of Apartments. The Illustrations 
are unusually beautiful, and many of them perfect gems of exquisite 
beauty. Price, $1.50, 


Every Woman Her own Flower Gardener 
delightful little Treatise on Out-door Gardening for Ladies—practi- 
of ton = chesniegiy written. Contains valuable information about 
Pansies, Moose, Geraniums, Climbing Plants, Annuals, Perennials, 
Fuchsias, Ribbon Beds, &e. Send for it. Printed in excellent taste. 
Price, 5 cents, post-paid. Bound in cloth, $1.00. 








For sale by all Book-Stores, or sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


Address, HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 


P, 0, Box 2445 46 Beekman Street, New York, 
. . . 





[HE Greatest Range of Temperature, 
Ease of Management, 
ECONOMY OF HEAT AND FUEL, 
SAFETY OF HEALTH AND PROPERTY, 
Are secured by a First-Class 
HOT WATER HEATING APPARATUS, 
CRANE, BREED, & CO., 
683-97 15 West 8th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


PORTABLE 





IODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 

A valuable horse bad Swelling and Hard Lumps in 
his Throat; could not swallow; applied Gries’ fom 
MENT loprpe or Ammonta; instantly soreness and 








sexy SUDA FOUNTAINS. 
-° $40. $50. $75. $100. 
CHEAP & DURABLE. 


SHIPPED 


Bend for Catalogue. / 


CHAPMAN & 00, * 






& AN & CO, ina 
OF COURSE YOU WANT 


To purchase an elegant and durable Gold Watch and 





make a handsome saving in money. Therefore buy the 
They are made in Mansard, Flat, and Dome shapes, 
to which we have added our new and beautiful Bas- 
winders. For sale by dealers generally in all parts of 
the country. 
“G. W. Ladd’s Pat.” and date of grant under the bezel. 
Send for full descriptive circulars to the manufac- 
J. 
No. 11 Maiden lane, New York, 
You are troubled with a bad 
I | well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
of Sozodont, Sold by Druggists. 
BEAUTIFUL 
Delivered free of cost per mail at your door. Splendid 
assortment of ROSES, six for $1 00, thirteen for $2 00. 
HOOPES, BRO., & THOMAS, 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Chester, Pa, 
NEEDLE 
rfect threaders made. Used by the Blind in all Asyluma. 
failed for 25 cto. Large discount to dealers. Agents wanted. 


Ladd Patent Watch Case for your movement. 
cene in gents’, ladies’, and boys’ sizes key and stem 
N. B.—All genuine Ladd Patent Cases are stamped 
turers, A. BROWN & CO., 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
Send for New Descriptive Catalogue of Plants gratis. 
For Hand Needles; also Magic for Sewing Machines. Only 
WELLS - CO., 38 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Cannon’s Original Wholesale Card House. 
712 Washington St., Boston. 
Visiting Carps printed from Nickel Silver Type. 
35 White Bristol, or 25 Tinted, or 12 Snowflake, Mar- 
ble, Repp, or Damask, or 6 Glass, or 6 Floral, 10c. and 
1-ct. stamp, by return mail. All other kinds correspond- 
ingly low. 60 high-priced cards, no two alike, 50 cts.; 
three packs, $1 00. I am supplying the trade in all di- 
rections, and, with my new machines, shall soon be 
able to print six millions per month. 240 styles. Illus- 

trated Circular, Price-List, &c., to Agents, 10 centa. 
W. C. CANNON, Boston, Mass. 


POLLAK & CO., 
Manufacturers of Meerschaum Pipes 
and Holders. Repairing, Boiling, &c. 

Wholesale and Retail. 
27 John St., N.Y. P.O. Box 5009 
Basch’s Cigarettes by the Box 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


16 valuable recipes & 
| particularstoclear$70 
a week, $1 sample best 
B selling article sent for 


2 cts. for examination. J. R. Ray & Co., Chicago, Il. 





at Lowest Prices. 


Imitation Gold Watches and 
Chains, $15. $20 and $25each. Chains 
$2 to $12, toematch. Jewelry ofthe same. 
Sent C.0.D., by Express. Send stamp for 
Illastrated Cireular CoLLins MeTaL WaTcH 
FACTORY, 336 Broadway, New York. Box 3696 





TUTTERING.—U. 8S. Stammering Institute. 
CO (Du. WHITE), 417 4th Ave., N.Y. Best references, 
No pay until perfectly cured. Call or send for circular, 





lumps disappeared. I fell and cut my hand on a 
rusty nail, applied the Livment, healing it up with- 
out experiencing any soreness. No stable or family 
should be without it THOMPSON & BROTHERS, 
17th and Vine Sts., Philadelphia. 


Sold by all Druggiets. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


— A Mouse once caught re- 
sets the trap for another. 
sample by mail,postpaid, 


%- R, E. DIETZ, 
Patentee, 54 and 56 
Fulton St., N. ¥. 


TWO DOLLARS 


Ruy the Centennial Printing Press, and Five Dollars a Printing 
Office, including Press, Type, Cabinet, Ink, ete. Specimens © 
Printing and Circulars free. Address, YOUNG AMERICA 
PRESS COMPANY, No 53 Murray Street, New York 


BOOKS FOR ANGLERS, 


Prime’s I go a-Fishing. 
I go a-Fishing. By Wirrttam C. Pre. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50; Half Calf, $4 25. 


CAT CHE) JALLVE 
MOUSE RAP 














Hallock’s Fishing Tourist. 
The Fishing Tourist: Angler’s Guide and 
Reference Book. By Cuarves Hatvock, 
Secretary of the ‘‘ Blooming-Grove Park As 
sociation.” Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$2 00. yar 
Scott’s Fishing in American Waters. 
By Genito 
A New Edition, containing Parts 
Six and Seven, on Southern and Miscellaneous 
Fishes. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


Fishing in American Waters. 
C, Scort. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
gm Either of the above works sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


fT HWALDSTEIN 
L seh OPTICIAN545Broadway NY 
CATALOGUE MAILED on! APPLICATION ~ 





Enterprise Printing Presses. 
Just Our. 4s8izes. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue to J. Coox & Co.,West Meriden,Ct 


Prof. Hall’s Magic Compound 
is the only preparation, one package of which 
will force the beard to grow thick and heav 


on the smoothest face (without injury) in 22 

days in every case, or money cheerfully re- 

funded. 25 cents per pack e, postpaid; 3 for 
) Bo cents. E. W. JONES, Ashland, Mass. 


VINEG A} HOW MADE IN 10 
4 4Na * HOURS, from Cider, 
Wine or Molasses, without using drugs. Name 
paper, and address F. I. SAGE, Springfield, Mass 


A TOWN LOT (25 x 100 ft.) GIVEN AWAY! . 


Unconditionally, in Mineral City, Grayso 
Sounty, Texas. Send for Circulars, AGENTS WANT 
ED. Address, Ohlo, Ky. & Texas Land Co. 

206 RACK STREET, CINCINNATI, O. 


Rubber Name a CTS. sent to any address. Also moveable Tyra 
Stamps, with ( ) joe patented; indispensible to business men. 
indelible Ink, ¢ Send for Catalogue, Rell & Oakley, San Francisco 


PAE GIFT of 4 Piano for Distributing our circulars. 
Address U.8, Piano Co., $10 Broadway, New York. 











EB. 
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GREAT CLEARING - OUT 
SALE AND 


Distribution of Houses and 
Lots 


IN THE NEW AND THRIVING SETTLEMENT OF 


HITCHCOCK'S 
Garden City Park, 


Separated only by the railroad track from Hon. A. T. 
Stewart's Garden City, which is beyond doubt the 


Greatest Real Estate Enterprise Known. 


Shares, $100 Each, 


Payable $8 Monthly, 


Subject to a Discount of FIVE PER CENT., if CASH 
in Full is Paid at TIME of PURCHASING. 


Each Shareholder will have One Lot, 


WHILE THE MOST FORTUNATE ONE WILL 
RECEIVE A 


$10,000 MANSION 


AND TWO ACRES 


Of the BEST LAND on the MAIN STREET, and but 
two blocks from the Railroad Station 


Every Lot is Healthy and F sirable, 


The only differences in their values being their near- 
ness to the depot on this property and the choice of 
streets where located. 


Sale of Shares and Distribution. 


By the laws of New York it is legal to distribute by 
drawing among the purchasers of share *s in real estate 
the property —— od in the unde rtaking, and we 
have set aside the lote hereinafter mentioned for such 
purpose. 

EACH PURCHASER OF A SHARE, upon the pay- 
ment of the first installment, will receive a certificate 
entitling him or her to one of the lots or plots men- 
tioned in the annexed list upon the fall payment of 
the One Hundred Dollars, either in weekly or monthly 
installments, or cash down, as the purchaser may elect, 
the location of each purchaser's property to be deter- 
mined by a 


Drawing at Third Avenue Theatre, 
WHICH BUILDING WILL COMFORTABLY SEAT 


In Presence of the Shareholders, 


TO WHICH ONLY THOSE SHOWING CERTIFI- 
CATES WILL BE ADMITTED ON 


Monday, October 30, 1876. 


Two wheels will be provided —one holding the names 
of shareholders and the other holding the numbers of 
the plote and lots. A name and numbe or will be drawn 
simultaneously until both wheels are empty and the 
awards called, each shareholder being entitled to which- 
ever his number designates as shown on the map. 

No shareholder's name can enter into the distribu- 
tion unless his or her payments shall amount to twenty- 
five dollars on each share taken by the date of the 
distribution. This rule is essential to preserve good 
faith between the shareholders, 


List of Property Offered 


AT THE UNIFORM PRICE OF 


$100 PER SHARE. 


ONE AWARD of ~~ Mansion, with Thirty-six Lots, 
corner of Jericho Boulevard and Stewart Avenue, 
worth $10,000. 

ONE AWARD of Large Slat-Roof Barn and Six 
Lots, corner of Stewart Avenue and First Street, 
worth $3000, 

THREE AWARDS of New Two-Story Cottages and 
Lota, worth $1000 each. 

SEVEN AWARDS of Sixteen Lot Plots, at $1000 each. 

TEN AWARDS of Eight Lot Plots, valued at $500 each. 

TEN AWARDS of Four Lot Plots, valued at $500 each. 

FIFTY AWARDS of Lots, valued at $250 each. 

I cae HUNDRED AWARDS of Lots, valued at 

1) each. 

FIFTY AWARDS of Lots, valued at $130 each. 

FIFTY AWARDS of Lots, valued at $120 each. 

FIVE HUNDRED AND EIGHTEEN AWARDS of 
Lots, valued at $100 each. 

EACH SHAREHOLDER will receive a full Covenant 
Warranty Deed for the Lot or Lote awarded, upon 
the completion of the payments. 





For maps and further information, call upon or address 


B. W. HITCHCOCK, 


355 Third Avenue, N. Y. 


Watches toAgents who will sell 
— we »nnialStationery Pack- 
It contains 15 sheets Pa- 

ao TSE nvelopes, Golden Pen, 

enbolder,| pons il, Patent Yard 





Measure, and a piece of Je welry. wing e sckage with 
agen ele ant Sleeve Buttons, Phi Be. Circu- 
irs free MIKOLAS& ., *hilade delphia, Pa. 


Make no Engage ments till you 
see our NEW BOOK, which 
has absolutely no equal. It is 


“The Thing” for the ¢ Jentennial pe riod —takes on sight. 
J. B. FORD é CO., New York, Boston, Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTE 


States. Price $3 00. Sells faster and pays better than 
iny other. Send for Illustrated Circular and terms. 
JONES BROS. & CO., P hila., Cincinnati, and Chicago. 


VISITING CARDS, in Splendid 
Oo ): vase, 2c. Samples for 3-cent stamp. 
a 8, E. FOSS & CO., Campello, Mass. 
$ PER DA ¥, during Centennial, at MARKCE 


HOUSE, Ninth and Cheetnnt, Philadelphia. 
uropean plan also, $1 00 to $3 00 per day. 








tory of the United 


for Ridpath’s His- | 
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HARPER'S 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


WEEKLY. 


CLASSICS. 











HARP 


ER’S 


GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. 


Carefully Reprinted from the Best Editions. 


18mo, ans " = per vol. 
Cloth, 75 ae 


Introduction, 34 cts. 


Exchange, 25 cts. 
e 50 ec ‘eé 88 ia) 





This Series is intended to supply cheap and accurate pocket editions of the Classics, which 
shall be superior in mechanical execution to the small German editions now current in this 


country, and more convenient in form. 


These texts have taken their place among scholars as valuable contributions to classical lit- 


erature ; 


and it is believed that there are no texts better adapted for general use. 


The volumes are handsomely printed in good plain type, and on firm, fine paper, capable 
of receiving writing-ink for notes, and are supplied at the iaoderate price of fifty cents a vol- 
ume in paper, or seventy-five cents a volume in cloth, 


JESCHYLUS. Ex Novissima Recensione Faep- | 


gniot A. Pater. Accessit Verborum que precipue 
notanda sunf et Nominum Index. 





CESAR. C. Julii Cesaris Commentarii de Bello 
Gallico. Recognovit Gro. Lone, M.A. 





CICERO DE SENECTUTE ET DE 
AMICITIA. M. Tullii Ciceronis Cato Major 
sive de Senectute, Lelius sive de Amicitia, et 
Epistole Selecte. Recensuit Gro. Lone, M.A, 





CICERONIS ORATIONES. M. Tullli Cice- 
ronis Orationes Selecte XIV. Recognovit Reiw- 
no.pus Kuiorz. Editio altera emendatior. 





EURIPIDES. Ex Recensione Faevento A. Pa- 
rey. Accessit Verborum et Nominum Index. 3 
vols. 





HERODOTUS. 
Biaxeasrey, 8.T.B. 
quondam Socius. 


Recensuit Joseruve WiiiiaMms 
Coll ss. Tria. apud Cantabr. 
2 vols. 





HORATIUS,. Quinti Horatii Flacci Opera Om- 
nia. Ex Recensione A. J. Maoreans. 


LUCRETIUS, T. Lucreti Cari de Rerum Natura 
Libri Sex. Recoguovit Hugo A. L Munro, M.A. 

SALLUST. C. Sallusti Crispi Catilina et Jugurtha 
Recognovit Gro. Lone, M.A 


SOPHOCLES, Ex Novissima Recensione Guiut- 
eLmi Dinporsu. 





THUCYDIDES, 
Dowa.pson, 8.T.P. 
quondam Socius. 


Recensuit Joannrs Guiieiuvs 
Coll. ss. Trin. apud Cantabr. 
2 vols. 





VERGILIUS, Publi Vergili Maronis Opera. Ex 
Recensione J. Contneton, M.A., Ling. et Lit. lat. 
apud Oxon. Prof 

XENOPHON, Xenophontis Anabasis. Recensuit 
J. F. Macmiouaet, A.B. 





Yon have just hit the mark in undertaking to supply a series of class-room text-books from editions of 
established character, printed on handsome white paper, with clear type and black ink, in a form convenient to 


handle, and attractive to the eye. —Prof. Henry Daister, Columbia College, N. Y., 


Greek Lexicon.” 


Editor of “ Liddell and Scott's 


I congratulate you upon your perfect success in your undertaking, in which all lovers of the Classics must 
take a lively interest.—Prof. W. W. Goopwin, Harvard College, 


Your Greek Texts are excellent. You are at liberty to add my name to the list of Professors who recom- 


mend them.—Prof. H, C. Cameron, College of New Jersey, 


These editions are a credit to the American press. 


Prof. A. C. Kenpurox, Rochester University. 


Princeton. 


Text, type, and paper are alike unexceptionable. 


The publishers deserve the thanks of the public, and especially of classical echolars.—Prof. W. 8. Tyien, 


Amherst College. 


In convenience, beauty of typographical execution, and purity of text, I have not seen any thing from the 
American press that pleases me so much.—Prof. James K. Parrerson, University of Kentucky 


For reference and for handy use, your text editions are all that could be desired.—Prof. W. F. Auten, 


University of Wisconsin. 


I regard them as every way admirable.—Prof. Oscar Howes, Shurtleff College, Illinois 





Copies for examination with a view to introduction sent to teachers and school officers on 


receipt of half the retail price. 


Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of Sch 


teacher or school officer on application. 


1001 and College Text-Books mailed free to any 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y, 


"AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ENTENNIAL 
HISTORY oF te U. S. 


The great interest in the thrilling history of our 
country makes this the fastest-selling book ever pub- 
lished. It contains a full account of the Grand Cen- 
tennial Exhibition. 

CAUTION.—Old, Incomplete, and Unreliable works 
are My circulated ; see that the book you buy con- 
tains 442 Fine Engravings and 925 pages. 

Send for Circulars and extra terme to Agents. Ad- 
dress Nationat Puntisnine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 


opy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

Om nePAID, to any Subseriber in the United States or 

Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishera, 
Hauren’s Macazine, Harrer’s Weexsy, and Haseen’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weexty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratia for every Club of Five 
Sunsonipers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Macazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sab 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the firet Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar cr omenee 
with the year. When no time is epecified, | be 
understood that the eubscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order 

In remitting by mail, a Post Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harren & Baornens is prefer 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 


| be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 


the sender. 


Teams ror Apventistne tw Hanren'’s Weexiy anp 
Jarren’s Bazan. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 


| Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Cuts and Display, 








5OOO AGENTS CAN sell the 
Little GIANT Tack Hamer 


» @F'R. OeeeHIRE, COnm, ) 


It poll os A sete Tacks with lightning speed Ra e 
BS cts. by with particulars of this & other Novelties, 















GO. 4. CarewEL 








AGENTS WANTED! Medals and Diplomas Awarded 


‘«MYEW PICTORIAL BIBLES. 


1800 Illustrations. Address, for new circulars, 
A.J.HOLMANAC k CO., 930 ARCH 8T., Phila 


. § Men to travel and sell « 
goods to DEA LZERS, No » 
6 peddling from house to 


house. Eighty dollars a month, hotel and traveling 
expenses paid. Address ROBB k co , Cincinnati, O. 


A MONTH.—Agente wanted every 
where ne a8 honorable and firet- 
—- Particulars sent free. Address 


. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


» A Agents’ Profits Per Week. 
$57 60 Ae prove it or forfeit $500 New 
articles are } wk yvatented. Samples sent free to al 

Address W. H. CHIDESTER, 267 Broadway, N. Y. 


YES | | WE WANT AN AGENT in every town 
— work at home. Write now and we 
YES : start you. $8 a day sure to all. SIMP 
| SON & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
IRINTERS? Cabinet, Type, Press, and Bo x wood 
Depot; Eacre Cabinets; P ATTERN Lerren Van- 
peEnvren, Weis, & Co., cor. Fulton & Dutch Sta.,N. ¥ 
$77 A WEEK to Agents,Old and Young, Male and Fe- 





male, in their locality. Terms & OUTFIT FREE 
Address P. O. Vioxenry & Co., Augusta, Maine 


WANT AGENTS to sell on welry and Watches. 
Send stamp for catal« w 2h. for sample 
P. Ric hi ARDS & vo., Hallowell, Maine 


A MONTH.—Agents wanted. 36 Beet 
selling articles in the world. One samplk 


free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 
200 A MONTH, Agents wanted. Excel. 
M'f'g Co., 151 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

‘ Ty Send stamp for 64-p. lll'd Catalogue 

\ G EN | S, Boston Nove.ty do, Boston, Mass. 


© 12 a day at home. Acente wanted. Ontfit and 
3 # terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 





BP 


GEO. W. READ & 0,, 


STEAM-BAND SAW AND VE- 
NEER -CUTTING MILL, 
186 to 200 Lewis St., foot 6th & 6th Sts., E. R.,N. ¥. 
Always on hand FULL STOCK of SEASONED 
HARD-WOOD LUMBER 


And Choice Figured Veneers. 
The LARGEST STOCK! The GREAT- 
EST VARIETY! The Lowest Prices! 
tz” Enclose — for Catalogue and Price-List. 
Orders by mai) promptly and faithfully executed. 


ry a aan 


$10 and ‘upward. 


“Checkers up at the Farm,” 
Just ¢ ae ted. 


Inclose 10 cente for Tlustra- 
ted Catalogue and prints of 
lawn subjects, to a ROGERS, 1155 Broad- 
way, cor, 27th St., New York. (Formerly 212 Fifth Ave.) 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
SPRING BOOK-LIST. 


I 
MACAULAY'S LIFE AND LETTERS. By his 
Nephew, G. Orro Tarvetvan, M.P. With Portrait 
on Steel, 2 vols, Svo, Cloth, $2 60 per volume. 
(Vol. 11, Just Ready.) 
II 


THE DILEMMA, A Novel. By the Author of “The 
Battle of Dorking.” Svo, Paper, 75 cents. (Nearly 
Ready.) 

LL 


DEAD MEN'S SHOES. A Novel 
Baappon, Author of “ Aurora Floyd 
World,” “John Marchmont'’s Legacy, 
Love,” “Bound to John Company, 
Prey,” “ Eleanor's Victory,” &c., & 


75 cents. 





By Miss M. EK. 
"“A Stran 

* + Lost a 
- Birds of 
Svo, Paper, 


IV, 

TERTULLIAN The Select Works of Tertullian 
Edited for Schools and Colleges By F. A. Manon, 
LL.D. With an Introduction by Lywanw Coueman, 
D.D., Professor of Latin in Lafayette College. 12mo0, 
Cloth, $1 75. (Uniform with the Douglass Series of 
Christian Greek and -- Writers.) 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. By (CHARLES Dickens, 
With Thirty I trations by A. Fraser, ®vo, 
Paper, $1 00; ¢ oth, $1 bo (ll uifurm with Harper's 
Household Dickens.) 

VI 

WHY WE LAUGH. By Samver 8. Cox, Author of 
“Buckeye Abroad,” “ Eight Years in Congress,” 
“ Winter Sunbeams,” & 12mo, Cloth, $1 

VIL 

THE SQUIRE'S LEGACY. A Novel. By Many 
Crow. Hay, Author of “Old Myddelton's Money,” 
“ Victor and Vanquished,” &c. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 

VILL 

ROBINSON CRUSOE'S MONEY; or, The Remark 
able Financial Fortunes and Misfortanes of a Re 
mote Isiand Community Fiction Founded upon 
Fact ¥Y Davin A. Wetts, With Dlastrations by 
Tuomas Nast. Svo, Paper, 8 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


1x. 
CARTER QUARTERMAN. A Novel. By Witutam 
M. Baxen, Author of “Ineide,” “The New Timo- 
thy,” “Mose Evans,” “A Good Year,” &c Illas- 


trated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents, 


xX. 

THE FRENCH PRINCIPIA...PART tl. A FPiret 
French Reading Book. Containing Fables, Anec- 
dotesa, Inventions, Discoveries, Natural History 
French History; with Grammatical Questions an 
Notes, and a Copious Etymologica Dictlos ary. On 
the Plan of Dr. WinisaMm Sarrn’s “ P pia Latina.” 
12mo, Cloth, $1 2. (Part L of the Ven h Principia, 
75 cents.) 

XL 

THE GERMAN PRINCIPIA, 


German Couree Co 


PART |. A First 
utaining Grammar, Delectua, 
and Exercise-Book, with Vocabularies. On the Plan 
of Dr. Wit.tam Sarru’s “ Principia Latina.” 12mo, 
Cloth, 75 centa. 
xi 

PAUSANIAS THE SPARTAN. An Unfinished His- 
torical Romance By the late Louw Lyrron, Svo, 
Paper, 8 cents; 12mo, Cloth, $1 00, 

XT 

BIBLE WORD- BOOK : a Gloveary of Scriptare Terms 
which have Changed their Popular Meaning, or are 
no longer in General Use By Wititam Swiwron, 
At ith or ¢ f “Harper's Language Series,” “ Word- 

Bo “Word - Analysis,” & Eelited by Prof. 
T ne Conant, D.D. lémo, Cloth, $1 00; Cheap Edi- 
tion, 40 cents. 

XIV 

THE CURATE IN CHARGE. A Novel. By Mra. 
Ourpnant, Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
“ Innocent,” “ Squire Arden,” “ For Love ond, 

c., & Svo, Paper, 0) cents 
XV. 

VINCENT'S THROUGH AND THROUGH THE 
TROPICS. Throngh and Through the Tropics 
Thirty Thousand Miles of Travel in Oceanica, Aus 
tralasia, and India. By FPaanx Viwoewt, Jr., Author 

f“ The Land of the White Elephaut.” 12mo, Cloth, 


$1 W. 


» Life,” 


XVI 
HIS NATURAL LIFE. A Novel. By Manovs Cranxe. 
Svo, Paper, 75 cents, 


Cw Haureer & Beornens will send cither of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price, 


tw Hanren'’s CataLoour mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Centa. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franks Squans, N. Y. 


vad ¢ per 4 ay at home. Samples worth §1 
S) lo S20) free. Stiweow & Co., Portland, Maine. 


$10 ADay. Employment for all. Centegnial Novelty 
Catalogue Free Geo. L. Felton & Co., N.¥. r. City. 


ds " fend tor Chromo Catalogue. 

$10: $250 H. Burrono’s Sows, Boston Masa. 
| er ey Tremens. Sure Cure Enclose $1 Sto Tun- 
bridge Medica] Co.,81 Virginia Av., Indianapolis, Ind. 


30 BON TON or Centennial Cards, with name, 20c., 
by J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Reus. Co., NY. 














HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Sy / ve as {May 6, 1876, 














THE KEY IS MIGHTIER THAN THE SWORD. 
‘If you don’t obey as I dictate, I'll close the Government.” 


REMOVAL. 


! . 
C. G, Gunther’s Sons, 
FURRIERS, 

‘LATE 502-504 BROADWAY), 

HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW STORE, 

No. 184 Fifth Avenue, 
(Broadway & 23d St.) 
GREAT REDUCTION 
IN PRICE OF 
Decorated Dinner and Tea Sets, 


FANCY GOODS, &c. 
White China, and all Goods Reduced in Price. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO.,, 


747 Broadway, opposite Sth St. 








1 





CROTON POINT WINE, 


To close estate of late Dr. Unperutt, all Wines, 
Ports, Catawbas, Sherries, &c., for sale, in one lot, or 
quantities to suit. These Wines are from 6 to 14 years 
old, and for purity and quality have no equal. Will be 
delivered from Original Casks and Vaults. Indorsed by 
Dr.Wiivarp Parker, the Medical Faculty, and others. 
JOHN E. COOLEY & CO., Agents, Sing Sing, N. Y. 

HARVARD POCKET 


Cigarette Roller, 








$190. Sent by mail,on receiptofy 
price. POPE MDE°G CO,, 
45 High St,, Boston, 


EXSELSIOR 


Lowest Priced and BEST.” 


Do Your Own Printing! 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 
Larger tizes for larger work, 
Business Men do their printing and advertis- 
ing, save money and increase trade. Pleasure and 
profit in ateur Printt The Girls or 
Boys great fun and make money fast at 
AD 


iF 
prntng A printing. Send two stamps for full cata- 
or 


es sesn'e [SEF & O6., Meriden, Conn 
















“ Screw the finger as tight as you can, that’s rheumatism; 
one turf more, that’s gout,” is a familiar description of these two dis- 
eases. Though each may and does attack different parts of the 
system, the cause is believed to be a poisonous acid in the blood. 
Purify this by the use of 


TARRANT'S SELTZER APERIENT, 





It wiil do its work speedily and thoroughly. 
of the sufferer from rheumatism and gout. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


It is the great friend 











ALL KNOW THE NAME! 
THE DETROIT FREE PRESS, 


Famous for its weekly batch of good things, will be sent to your address one year, postpaid, 
with Illustrated Free Press Almanac, for $2. For sale by all Newsdealers. 
SOMETHING GOOD JSOMETHING NEW 

ALL THE TIME. FOR EACH WEEK. 
DETROIT FREE PRESS CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


~ BARGAINS IN [J 
SPENCERIAN 


FURNITURE. |srerr pens. 


Enameled Cottage Suits, $25 up. 
Solid Walnut Bedroom Suits, 350 up. For Sale by all Dealers in Stationery. 


Silver Maple Chamber Suits, Fe the convenience of those who may wish to 
Maple and Rosewood Chamber Suits, try them, a 


Furniture in Eastlake’s Designs, 
|} SAMPLE CARD | 


Parlor, Library, and Dining-rocom Fur- 
niture in Great Variety. Decorations, , 
Containing one each of the Fifteen Numbers 
Cl net nr 
of these Pens, will be sent by mail on receipt of 


Bedding, &c., at Extremely Low Prices, 
WARREN WARD & ©0.,| toGngcave conte 
IVISON AKEMAN iL 0. 
SO & SRY DEEDS VISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 
Professional Dead Ball | —— —_ 
’ y % , . ‘ T 
< e1.5 Samples by mail, on pe is ISHERMEN ! 
1.50. We have just published our T tT y Y 
new "Spring Catalogue, with large T WIN E S AN D N E T T I N G, 
a splendid Club-room ornament; by 
mail on receipt of price, 10c. Address WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
(a Send for Price-List. Baltimore, Md. 



































Cor. Spring and Crosby Sts., N. Y. 
138 and 140 Grand St., N.Y. 
is admitted to be the best Base-Ball 
colored Fashion Sheet, 27 x 36, since én 
126 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


P. O. Box 4958. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


Fishing in American Waters. 


By Genio C. Soorr. New Edition, Enlarged and 

Improved. Contains over 200 Illustrations of Fishes, 

Tackle, and Fish Culture. Sent, postpaid, for $3 50. 
Haxrrer & Broruens, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


$5 TO $10 A DAY SURE. 


One Agent wanted in every town, city or county, to can 
vass for s respectable business, in which any active and intelligent 
man or woman can easily make from @& to @10 per day. The busi- 
ness is new and permanent, % we make the same offer next year 


WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, 
that we do this. A person who had never canvassed before, made 


sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 
in & y y h erienced agent made @7@.75 in 15 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. et. ray Fy fue 


- 3 . > . St, N.Y, “We know C. A. Clegg to be responsi an 
DICK’S TASTELESS MEDICINES reliabie, and think he ofinee Agents extraordinary 
For Sale by all Druggists. | jaducements.”—New York Weekly Sun, April 1A, 1976, 


y 7 Te {Ne 
STEEL PENS. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Hewry Hor, Sore Acent, 91 John St., N. WY. 


Harper's New and Enlarged Catalogue 
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HONEST PUSH. 


1876. 





In our January Number we alluded to the genuine enterprise of Dr. Deunpas 
Dick, the gentleman who coats fluid medicines with a film of gelatine so that they 
shall not offend the palate. Our remarks were merely by way of comment upon on 
article in the WV. Y. Reporter. A Christian friend of ours, a druggist by profession, calls 
attention to our article, and reminds us that, in our well-intentioned comments on Dr 
Dick’s business habits, we omitted one very essential point—his sterling honesty. Pt 
friend thinks that, ordinarily, too much credit is given to energy and business activity 
and too little to those weighter qualities which go to make up the substantial characte : 
—integrity and scrupulous fair dealing. He says that the example to be placed before 
men is not that of success achieved by cunning, or by push, or by notoriety: but that 
of wealth accumulated or influence gained by righteousness—-that is, by rivht-doing 

Our friend is correct, and we never held to any other view. When we said that 
Dr. Dicx’s success, like the success of Mr. A. T. Stewart, resulted largely from his abil 
ity to do better than any of his many employés can de, all the multifarious duties of his 
factory, we did not mean to indicate that his intimate practical acquaintance with the 
details of his vast business could be considered as taking the place of integrity. Know] 
edge can not compensate for lack of honesty. The two must go hand in hand, or fail- 
ure will come sooner or later. A good lady, who knew Mr. Stewart when he had only 
one clerk, told us a few days ago that he never allowed that clerk or any of the many 
thousands since and now in his employ to recommend goods offered for sale. His plan 
has always been to exhibit the articles and let them do their own talking, So with Dr 
Dick. Physicians know that they can prescribe his pure, protected remedies with the 
certainty that the result anticipated will follow their use. They are just what they 
purport to be, nothing more, nothing less. It is as if he were to seal up pure oils and 
balsams and terebinthinates in transparent glass so far as purity is concerned. The 
only difference is that the glass is soluble and nutritious, being made of transparent 
gelatine. 

Dr. Dick is not a manufacturer of “ patent medicines.” His tasteless remedies are 
not secret or proprietary nostrums, but are strictly “ officinal ;” that is, authorized med- 
icines of the United States Dispensatory. It is only in selecting pure, fresh drugs, and 
protecting them well, rapidly and elegantly, that Dr. Dick’s great skill is shown. The 
drugs thus inclosed are potent, active, powerful, and are usually ordered by physicians, 
Druggists of our acquaintance testify that more than three-fourths of all Dr. Dick’s 
goods sold are called for by W ritten prescriptions, When thus ordered the druggist 
removes the outer wrapper, and only the magic letters “D. D. & Co.” 
maker’s name. 

The products of no chemist’s laboratory stand higher than his. He has earned his 
popularity by fair dealing, and by the integrity of his methods and the purity of his 
medicines, placed himself on the plane occupied by Dr. Squrss, of Brooklyn, whose 
manufactured drugs stand at the head. If knowledge, energy, and good taste have 
done much of this, integrity has done even more. Druggists and doctors know that 
Dick’s tasteless medicines can be relied upon. In the one word—faithfulness—we have 
the causes of his vast success clearly summed up. 


denote the 


MACAULAY'S LIFE AND LETTERS 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY. By his Nephew, G. Orro Trevecyay, 
M.P. With Portrait on Steel. 2 vols. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 per volume. (Vol. LJ. Just Ready 















Mr. Trevelyan has written the memoir of his uncle | 
with as mnch good taste as grateful and affectionate 
feeling.* * * Mr. Trevelyan has chiefly relied on copious 
selections from a mass of the most unreserved family 
correspondence ; for from his boyhood to the latest 
days of his career Macaalay lived with his sisters on 
terms of the most loving intimacy, making them the 
confidants of all his hopes and feelings. His letters 
to Lady Trevelyan and the others, while they bubble 
over with verve and playfulness, resemble rather those 
private journais which some men keep for their own 
satisfaction, but scrupulously reserve for personal 
reading. They make us intimately acquainted with 
the great author and statesman. We are presented 
to.a man of most affectionate and lovable nature, 
with the gift of inspiring intense attachment and ad- 
miration in those who were the nearest and dearest 
to him.—London Times. 

Has all the charm of a romance of the noble, unsen- 
timental kina, with the advantage of having for its 
hero a stately, clean-minded, patriotic scholar, in the 
midst of whose busy studies and pursuits the pure 
love of a son, a brother, and a friend burned with a 
steady, unfailing light.—Erening Bulletin, Phila. 

Is a work of more than ordinary iuterest. * * * This 
deeply interesting biography.—N. ¥. Evening Post. 

The biography is in every respect worthy of the 
subject. Mr. Trevelyan has executed his task with 
most praiseworthy modesty and good taste, and with 
great literary skill. * * * Macaulay’s Life forms a most 
interesting book, living as he did in the thick of the 
literary and political activity of his time. It affords 
us many fresh pictures of incidents in which he played 
a part, and amusing and instructive anecdotes of the 
celebrities with whom he came in contact, and, above 
all, it throws a great deal of unexpected light on his 
own personal character. * * * Nothing could surpass 
the charm of those portions of the biography in which 
Mr. Trevelyan pictures Macaulay at home, from the 
time when, already a man in learning, he romanced 
with his playmates on Clapham Common, to the time 
when, still a boy in animal spirits, he wrote to his sis- 
ters, from the smoking-room of the House of Com- 
mons, exuberantly lively and brilliant descriptions of 
the great Reform debates, or spent evenings with them 
in Great Ormond Street, punning, reciting, and cap- 
ping verses, in the intervals between his astonishing 
the House with displays of oratory which excelled 
every thing heard “since Plunket; or later still, 
when, in the intervals of composing his history, he 
took his nephews and nieces with him on holiday 
tours, and kept them in fits of laughter with puns, 
rhymes, and tales, from one end of a railway journey 
to the other.—Ezaminer, London. 


This work is sure to be a delightful surprise even to 
the most insatiable devourer of biographies. To say 
that it is worthy of the great man whose life it de- 
scribes is both high and deserved praise, but this is 
only a vague characterization of the memoir. Macau- 
lay has occupied so stately a place in English litera 
ture, his name is so exclusively associated with the 
dignified and severe, that it is hard to think of him 
save as a purely intellectual man entirely removed 
from, and elevated above, the passions of common 
humanity. Here, however, we have him precisely as 
he was, and the main features of the portrait are 
drawn by his own hand. The revelation thus made 
of Macaulay’s inner nature will be a complete surprise 
to those who have known the man solely from his 
works. Hereafter he will not only be venerated as one 
of the master minds of his age, he will be loved as a 
man of earnest and strong domestic affections, and 
of singular breadth and strength of character. For 
these reasons as well as for the frankness and clever- 
ness with which his nephew has filled up the out- 
lines of the portrait Macaulay has drawn of himself, 
this is sure to be a classic among biographies.—. Y. 
Times. 

The correspondence which fills so large a space is 
remarkable for its naturalness and freedom, written 
without the slightest aim at literary effect, and relating 
the current events of the day with the frankness and 
hilarity of a roystering school-boy. Macaulay's warm 
domestic affections crop out on every occasion, and 
the whole tone of the letters indicates a man of uvaf 
fected simplicity of character and true nobleness of 
purpose. His sketches of the literary society of 
London of which he was not to “the manner 
born,” will charm many readers who retain a taste 
for personal gossip about famous writers.—¥. Y 
Tribune. 

Of the innumerable host of American people who 
have read Macaulay’s fascinating history, essays and 
reviews, it is impossible to imagine there can be one 
man or woman living who will not eagerly welcome 
Mr. Trevelyan’s “ Life and Letters” of that wonder- 
ful writer and delightful man.—Brooklyn Argus 

The picture given of Macaulay deepens our admira- 
tion for him into respect and even love. He is show! 
to have been one of the best of sons and of brothers, 
a man in whom the domestic affections were of the 
strongest, the delight and life of his home, where he 
was almost adored, and one of the most winning and 
amiable of men. * * * His letters to his sisters are 1 
only overflowing with affection, but full of life and 
fun and gayety. He takes time in his busiest hours to 
write them freqnently whatever he thinks will interest 
and amuse them.—J. Y. Evening Mail. 
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1, Different types of conscripts. 2 Drawing the numbers. 38. Conscripts parading the streets. 4, Return of a conscript who has drawn a lucky number. 5. The Council of Revision. 6. Departure of the 


conscripts, 


the current in the proper direction, so as to reach 
the furthest recesses of the mine; but in spite of 
all precautions, accidents from the effect of fire 
and choke damp are of too frequent occurrence. 

In England the practical working of mines and 
collieries has been regulated by acts of Parlia- 


ment, with a view to insure the greater safety of | 


the persons working them, and also to prevent 
the employment of women and children. 
owners of mines are prohibited by statute from 
employing any female in any under-ground oper- 
ation. Also boys under twelve years of age can 


7. Conscripts entering the uniform store. 


| 
| 


The | 


8. Conscripts returning from the uniform store. 


9. A conscript in citizen's dress, 


THE CONSCRIPTION IN FRANCE. 


trance of any mine, to have charge of the steam- 
engine, or windlass, or other machinery for letting 
down and bringing up the men, Inspectors are 
appointed for the express purpose of visiting 
mines and seeing that the statutes are complied 
with. Whenever an inspector, on examination, 
finds any thing dangerous or defective in the 
mine, he is bound to give notice to the owner, so 
that it may be amended ; and in case of accidents 


| occurring in the mines, caused by explosion, and 


resulting in loss of life or bodily injury, the own- 
er is bound within twenty-four hours thereafter 


not be lawfully employed, under a penalty of £10 to send notice to the Secretary of State and to 


to be incurred by the owner, and no person under 
the age of eighteen is to be employed at the en- 


| 


the district inspector of mines, specifying the 
probable cause of the accident. 


THE CONSCRIPTION. 


| sketches illustrating the French conscription, or, 
and blood.” From the first to the third week in 
February whirligig boxes revolve in the various 
cities, towns, and cantons of France, and blush- 


lives depends. Before the last war the term for 
unlucky numbers used to be seven years, and the 


lucky numbers were free altogether. At present 





for an unlucky number, and for a lucky one six 


the arrangement is a five years’ term of service 


as it has been justly called, “the lottery of flesh | 


10. A conscript in military uniform. 


months. Young men who do not care to face 
the hazards of the lottery have the privilege of 


WE offer our readers on this page a series of | paying a sum of £60 down, and become one-year 
| volunteers, providing they can pass an examina- 


tion proving that they possess a good education. 


| There is no ransom for those who have not com- 


ing lads of twenty timidly pull out tickets on | 
which the fate of the five best years of their 


pounded with fortune beforehand by paying the 
£60, 

Formerly conscripts were allowed to buy sub- 
stitutes for sums which varied between £96 and 
£120, and there was naturally a large class of 
persons willing to sell themselves for this amount 
of money. Knavish purveyors of substitutes, call. 
ed “marchands d’hommes,” or “man merchants, 


| acted as negotiators between the wealthy youths 
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“MUTUAL CONGRATULATIONS.”—[From a Pictvre py C, Greeory. | 
who had drawn unlucky numbers and the needy | with their coarse jokes. It is only a matter for | MUTUAL CONGRATULATIONS” elf of employing an aid-de-camp, and what bet 
lads who were glad to enter the service in order | ridicule to them that these young men may hav ’ . = . ter assistant could he have in his arduous labor 
to ebtain the bounty money. The new military | their whole lives blighted and ruined by this en- | Every one is familiar through history with tl than one of those hideous and ridi i bu 
law has abolished the “marchands hommes,” | forced absence from their homes and usual occu ancient practice among the wealthy and noble of leac ue pon the human species, a member of the 
and effected a good riddance, but it is not so sure | pations for a period of five vears Craftsmen keep ng a “fool” or jester, whose business it wa } famous family of the Simiadw ¥ The court fool 
that the abolition of the substitute system itself the excellence of whose work depends on the to amuse the leisure hours of hi master | belongs to an a nwhich no one had su ted 
is a good thing. There are many young men to | long and patient practice which gives delicacy of the brilliancy of his wit and the absurdity of | that man wa mer 1 monkey without a tail 
whom it is a positive calamity to be taken away | touch, are unfitted altogether for their trades intics, the latter being rendered more ridiculo } no high-priest of } had arisen to introduce 
from civil life for a period of five years, and who | when snatched away and sent to handle rifle by the fantastic costume adopted. The strai man to h neest rT} the ter can not 
would gladly give one or two thousand franes to | groom horses, and limber cannon for a length of | that must have rested upon the ir powe \ I ! ! | rela 
re be able to ex hange lots with the more fortunate time. It may happen that a young man has r of these unfortunate purveyors to il pleasu for th | ‘ t t »e ! t 
of youths who are only required to serve six months ceived the offer of an excellent situation, which, | can easily be imagined It is a known fact that That it has been success! ‘ ent from the 
No good end is served by prohibiting such at if he were able to accept it at once, might result we laugh out of our own moods, and not becau tishied expre on of both face The monke 
rangements, which are calculated to render a ty- | in a brilliant career. The peasant lad who is till of the unusually amusing character of the oceur ifter the manner of men when indulging in mu 
vannical law less oppressive to its victims ing and managing his father’s small fields knowe rences around; for the brilliant witticiem that tual congrat thor pon the hap; urrying 
It is pitiful to watch the wistful faces of the perhaps, that if he is forced away, the scanty har excites to immoderate laughter pon ot ‘ out of sor {ti t terprise, a res to shake 
1e poor lads as they approach the polished mahog vests will not permit the family to employ a hired | sion, on another will fail to raise a T hands, 17 for we not understand the gest 
any box containing the billets that shall decide | laborer, and his loss must result in the sale of th the poor fools of ancient times must ha it ! appr th hi 
their fate Behind the table sits a pleiad of func farm. To all of these cons« ription is almost equi' ed sadly from the iprices of th y master t I rT) the in partne n the amunec 
id hionaries in uniform—general, prefect, mayor, re alent to ruin. Yet there is no escape, for the cases for with t want of 1 on et te t of ! t busine pla his f ty with a cus 
of cruiting captain, ete.; and at either end stands | for legal exemption (not counting physical imped princely human nature in the olden ti the fit tom that shall b ni t ive, but is 
& mustached gendarme with cocked hat, vellow iments and deformities) have been reduced totwo | of melancholy and wearing endured | the lat known at tl t hich he live An ar 
haldric, and jack-boots, stationed there as sentry classes—the only or eldest sons of widows, and ter could easily be attributed to t tupidit f ment might he «es 1 from this that th 
All these callous officials make it a habit to grin | where a family has but two boys, one of whom i the poor jester monkey in question, although backward in the 
13 at the frightened conscripts, and torment them | already in the army. The fool in the engraving has bethought his matter of disp th his tail, shows evi 
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dences of enormous progress in the elegance of 
his manners, 

The ingenuity of the fool in our picture in ar- 
ranging such a happy and suitable partnership is 
apparently without precedent. We hear of court 
fools in the time of ALEXANDER the Great; they 
were maintained at the court of Dionysius of Syr- 
acuse; and throughout the Middle Ages the office 
of jester or fool became a permanent institution 
among the appendages of royalty. Later on even 
ordinary noblemen considered such an attendant 
indispensable. In Russia, Peter the Great had 
so many fools that he divided them into distinct 
classes. But ndéwhere is there record of anoth- 
er monkey. 

Besides the regular fools recognized and dressed 
as such, there was in England and also Germany 
at one time a higher class called merry counsel- 
ors, generally men of talent, who availed them- 
selves of the privilege of free speech to ridicule 
in the most merciless fashion the follies and vices 
of their contemporaries, not hesitating to criticise 
even royalty itself. Some of these have attained 
historical celebrity, among others, Joun Heywoon, 
of the court of Henry VIII.; ANGELy,a French 
courtier, particularly distinguished for his bitter 
witticisms ; and Kunz von per Rosey, jester to the 
Emperor Maxrintan J, 

English court jesters died out with the Sruarts, 
one of the last of the race being the famous 
Arcuir ARMSTRONG, whose death took place char- 
acteristically on the Ist of April. He was ap- 
pointed by James L., and continued in his position 
under Cuartes I., whom he accompanied on his 
travels. The jester was not to be found on the 
household list of Cromwe.L, but there were oc- 
casions when buffoons, hired for sport, appeared 
at Whitehall. One of these was the marriage of 
the Protector’s daughter. 

. 


FAITHFUL AND FAITHLESS. 


Tuey lived up among the swallows, in the attic 
of a second-rate boarding-house, these two sis- 
ters. Madeleine wrote stories, painted photo- 
graphs, and sewed, doing whatever else came 
within the way of her deft fingers. 
a nursery governess. 

To-night the weary lessons were finished, the 
villain in the last story disposed of by a dose of 
prussic acid, and the pretty toilers, lonely orphans 
though they were, sat enjoying the simple com- 
forts of their poor little rookery. 

It'was Madeleine whose voice interrupted the 
musical performance of the tea-kettle. 

“Tt is rather strange, is it not, Cécile, that I 
have never seen him ?” she said, thoughtfully. 

Cécile looked up quickly, with a startled blush. 
But she required no explanation, perhaps be- 
cause her own thoughts-had been treading the 
same path. 

“You will see him to-morrow, Madeleine. He 
is coming particularly to see you. I wanted to 
ask him not to do so, but it would have been of 
no use—he must come some time. Every thing 
here is so—so different from what he likes.” 

Madeleine laughed a soft, satisfied laugh, as her 
sister’s head drooped, that was very sweet and 
pretty. 

“Tt is like a fairy story,” she said. “To think 
you are going to marry somebody as rich as a 
prince, and live in one of those wonderful houses ! 
Oh, Cécile! are you going to forget me quite? I 
expect some day your carriage will go whirling 
past and splatter the mud over a poor old beggar- 
woman at the corner selling pea-nuts. That will 
be me, you understand, Yes; it’s quite like a 
story. I shall write it, I believe, and call it ‘The 
New Cinderella.’ Only if I do,” she added, with 
reflective disgust, “ Philip Abinger will have to be 
turned into a duke in disguise, half killed in a 
duel, and you will be made a rope-dancer who 
nurses him back to life, to make it picturesque.” 

Cécile laughed in her turn. 

“Madeleine,” she said, admiringly watching 
her, “ you certainly have the loveliest eyes in the 
world, but Iam afraid of them. When [ have 
my carriage, dear, you shall certainly sit beside 
me; and we will make Philip take the front seat, 
to hold the parcels, when we go shopping.” 

The next day was a day of importance in the 
eyes of these two. Fortunately it was a holiday, 
and Cécile could remain at home ; and Madeleine, 
with many a remorseful but stifled sigh as she 
thought of the untouched quires of blank Bath 
post lying in her desk, gave herself up to unwont- 
ed idleness, and to the discussion of Philip Abin- 
ger’s visit. He was not to come until evening, it 
is true, but there was much to be done. After 
many consultations as to propriety, and the com- 
mendable conclusion that there could be not 
much incorrect where nothing was wrong, it had 
been decided to receive their guest in their own 
room rather than in the stuffy boarding-house 
parlor filled with gossiping boarders. The pret- 
ty plants in the window were disposed over and 
over again, they went to the expense of an in- 
vestment in new ribbons to tie back the muslin 
curtains, and the few engravings—reminiscences 
of other days—were hung and rehung. It was 
finished at last,.and the sisters contemplated the 
effect of their labors with entire satisfaction. 

Philip Abinger sauntered down the streets with 
somewhat the sensations of a man who walks in 
dream-land. He regarded himself with a vague 
astonishment as he left the stately precincts of 
the avenue of palaces, wandering on through the 
various and so perceptible shades of respectabil- 
ity, till he reached a block of brick buildings that 
bore the signalement of boarding-houses in every 
square inch, from the grimy upper windows to the 
unwashed steps and littered areas. He paused a 
moment before he touched the bell. She lived 
here! The woman who was to be his wife lived 
here, and plodded a weary daily round, teaching 
his younger brothers and sisters their letters for 
her bread! And then a generous emotion glowed 
in his heart, and gave another turn to his think- 
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ing. The woman who was to be his wife! The 
brilliant-eyed and lifeful beauty who had prom- 
ised herself to him—she would grace the queen- 
liest of all the crowns. Heaven bless her! How 
different would her life be, how heaped with hap- 
piness, when once it was given into his keeping! 

He rang the bell. 

Mounting to the little room where Cécile was 
waiting to receive him, he took her hand in his, 
and murmured one of those greetings of which the 
words are the merest nothing, before he was quite 
aware that Madeleine was in existence. When 
Cécile said, in her timid, pretty fashion, “ My sis- 
ter Madeleine, Mr. Abinger,” he raised his eyes to 
her for the first time. Cécile was looking at her 
sister; for she longed to read the impression that 
Philip would make, and save herself the waiting 
until he was gone before she could hear it. She 
observed her sister’s face with wonder. The un- 
usual color that excitement had brought into her 
cheeks paled quite away, leaving them white ; 
her calm, deep eyes lightened with an expression 
very foreign to them, and sank as suddenly and 
heavily as if their lashes had been lead; a faint 
shiver ran through her shoulders, as though a cold 
wind had blown on her; she looked almost like 
one who struggles to repress a sudden terror. It 
was a minute, perhaps, during which neither re- 
sponded to the introduction, and then Philip Abin- 
ger stepped forward and took her hand, mutter- 
ing some commonplace words. Neither of them 
understood the phrases, nor cared to, and he turn- 
ed away with a strange air of troubled constraint. 
Poor Cécile’s face discovered her disappointment. 
It was hard to think that these two should dislike 
each other, even from the very first, as it was too 
plainly evident they did—these two, upon whose 
affection for each other she had builded so many 
cloud castles that must now fall, like the rest of 
them ! 

But before long Philip’s savoir-faire and Cé- 
cile’s pretty attempts to entertain him warmed 
the first frosty air into one of pleasant freedom. 
Madeleine joined in the talk after a while, which 
soon became animated enough, yet with still an 
indescribable shadow in the midst of all the caw- 
a rie. 

When he had gone away, Cécile curled herself 
on the floor at her sister’s feet, with her warm, 
bright hair shining down her shoulders. 

“He is not, is he, quite what you fancied he 
weuld be, Madeleine dear?” half whispering the 
tender words. 

“What J fancied ?” said Madeleine, with odd 
impatience. “ But what has that to do with it? 
He is not my fairy prince, Cécile.” But she add- 
ed, with a quick change of expression that cover- 
ed the former one, “ Still he will do very well for 
one, considering the days he lives in. I like him 
—yes, Cécile.” 

“But you are disappointed, Madeleine 
Cécile, raising her eyes doubtfully. 

“AmI?” Madeleine held her head on one side 
in characteristic fashion, looking fixedly at the 
coals dying in the grate. “No, Cécile, I do not 
think Iam. You surely would not have me value 
him quite so highly as you do?” 

Two great tears had gathered slowly in Cécile’s 
violet eyes and rolled unnoticed down her cheeks 
while her sister was speaking. She made no an- 
swer, for her voice was untrustworthy. 

Madeleine rose and went to the dressing glass, 
beginning to take down and braid her hair. She 
looked into the mirror at the pale, handsome 
face before her, with uneasy, shadowed eyes be- 
neath the contracted brows. What her thoughts 
were it would be hard to guess, but they surely 
were not pleasant. A long-repressed sigh, stifled 
painfully on the lips, caught her ear presently, 
and with a sudden horror of herself she turned 
from the glass and walked impulsively to her sis- 
ter. She leaned over her, with both hands on her 
shoulders, hating herself for the shiver of repul- 
sion that accompanied the act, and kissed her ten- 
derly twice on the forehead. 

Philip Abinger wondered at himself no more 
as he walked down in front of the block of board- 
ing-houses. It was the path that his feet were 
most accustomed to tread nowadays, and he sel- 
dom came thither without some rare token from 
the upper world, some fruit or flower which had 
hitherto been but a name to these dwellers in the 
barren shadows of poverty. 

Yet Cécile was not quite happy. There was no 
open enmity between Philip and Madeleine, but 
far less the quiet agreement and affection she had 
once hoped for. There was an avoidance, a rest- 
lessness, in their eyes, and often an unaccountable 
bitterness in their words, Yet Philip, she knew, 
came sometimes when he was aware that her du- 
ties took her from home. So she still, vaguely 
and without much reason, promised herself the 
time would come when they would forget their 
strange antipathy. 

A less-trusting heart than that of Cécile might 
have suspected there was another reason than 
that of dislike toward Philip to account for Made- 
leine’s unquiet manner and evident unhappiness 
when her sister’s lover was near; but to Cécile 
the explanation came with the force of a calamity 
whose approach could never have been imagined. 

One lovely afternoon in spring, when the earth 
was fragrant with the breath of the budding flow- 
ers, the illness of a pupil gave the little teacher 
an unexpected holiday, and fully two hours earlier 
than usual she turned her steps toward the old 
boarding-house. As she turned the corner near- 
est home, she saw Madeleine and Philip walking 
slowly down on the other side of the street. Phil- 
ip’s head was bent down, perhaps no closer than 
the need of talk required in the midst of the roar 
of the city streets. Madeleine’s face was turned 
aside and drooping. There was surely nothing 
strange in it that she clung closely to Philip’s arm 
in a crowd like this; nothing so strange in so mere 
an act of friendship that it should make Cécile’s 
heart thrill with such a sick, deadly pain. What 
was she afraid of? Cécile walked homeward 
with an ever-lagging footstep, a pallid half-smile 
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on her lips, and putting out her hand instinctive- 
ly to aid herself, for her eyes hardly guided her, 
saying over and over to herself, whether aloud or 
silently she knew not: “ Madeleine is right. I 
am very foolish. Maddie is always right. O God! 
what a terrible thing it is to be so very foolish !” 

She went straight to her own room and sat 
down on the chair by the window, drawing it far 
in among the plants, in pretty bloom and full leaf. 
She was wondering vaguely when Madeleine and 
Philip would come back again. How long she 
sat there she could not have told. The minutes 
passed unconsciously; but presently she heard 
steps and voices near the door, and recognized 
those of her sister and lover. 

Cécile tried to move, but the power was denied 


her. A cold weight oppressed her limbs. She 
sat still and dumb, and the door opened. They 


paused on the threshold of the twilight room. 

“You will not come in, then?” asked Made- 
leine ; and it was in that tone that longs for and 
fears assent. 

“TI can not to-night. I can not see her to- 
night. Madeleine, I would rather have died than 
met you! You know I love you. Shame and 
penitence and pity and despair—let them go.” 

“T know how it will end. You will leave me. 
It is right you should. Let me go mad or die, 
my God, before he does what he must—what is 
right !”’ 

Philip caught the speaker in his arms. In 
the half-articulate words of endearment that fol- 
lowed there seemed as deep a pain as passionate 
tenderness. 

“My love! my life! my darling! In the name 
of God, why did I love you? It is a sin; but 
the sin, the suffering, is its own reward. My 
love! I will not leave you.” 

Madeleine struggled to free herself from his 
embrace. 

“What will become of us?” she murmured, 
despairingly. “If one must be sacrificed, let it 
be me.” 

“T swear I will not give you up. Madeleine, 
you do not love me.” 

“Philip, let me go! I thought better of my- 
self and you than that this would ever be; from 
the moment I saw you, there was sin and trea- 
son in my heart. Philip, leave me, and let me 
think; I am tortured and half crazy. Philip! 
Philip! let me go!” 

Madeleine wrenched her hand from his grasp 
and opened wide the door of the room. Uncon- 
scious of Cécile’s presence, she fled past her into 
the little dressing-room beyond. 

Cécile, whose bonnet and shawl had not been 
removed, waited a few moments, and then fol- 
lowed her to her retreat, as though she had but 
just come in. But Madeleine caught the deadly 
pallor of her sister’s face, and cried out, 

“ Cécile, what has happened? Are you ill ?— 
you look like death! Something is the matter: 
what is it?” 

“T am tired, Maddie,” said Cécile, in a low, 
wistful tone, as utterly different from her ring- 
ing cadences as was this ashen-hued, lifeless face 
from the sun-bright and glowing cheeks that 
made half of her brilliant beauty. Madeleine 
was conscience-stricken, but she asked no further 
question, judging all too truly that her treachery 
had been discovered. 

Two or three days passed away, and each, 
conscious of con&ealment, grew more constrained 
in the vain effort to banish constraint. Cécile 
was ill bodily; her cheeks paled, her eyes grew 
hollow and dim, and beneath them a purple 
shadow bore witness to her pain and weary think- 
ing. Philip had not been to the house since that 
evening, nor had there been any remembrance 
from him. 

The sisters had been sitting together all day 
long, Madeleine busy with her pen, Cécile’s lan- 
guid fingers folded listlessly together, while her 
blue eyes wandered over the yet bare branches 
of the trees in the city square that their window 
gave upon, All day long they sat together, and 
searcely a monosyllable broke the silence, until 
the shadows of twilight gave Madeleine leave to 
raise her head from her weary task. She said 
nothing for a little time, leaning her head upon 
her hand, and looked at her sister for almost the 
first time that day. 

The awful suffering in the quiet face roused 
her conscience, and with a desperate impulse she 
cried out, 

“Cécile, why are you so silent ? 
that you are thinking of? 
Cécile ?” 

Cécile turned her face slowly toward the speak- 
er, without even a sigh, her pale lips motioning 
for a sort of smile more distressful than any tears 
could have been. 

“T was thinking of something I ought to have 
told you before, Maddie,” she said, quietly. “ Do 
you remember the story of that poor princess— 
it is only a foolish fairy story—who lost all her 
happiness forever because she was not content 
with the gift of her godmother, and tried to crown 
herself with the sweet noon sun-rays, when she 
was told to choose only the morning dew? It 
was foolish, but very sad. It is so natural to 
wish for sunshine. And so hard—ah! so hard 
—to lose it!” 

Then there was a long silence; but presently 
she spoke again : 

“T am thinking, Maddie,” she said, in a soft, 
wistful tone—“I am thinking that, after all, it is 
not, perhaps, either the sunshine or dew-drops 
that make one happiest, and that I could give up 
both.” 

Still Madeleine made no answer. 

“You will not understand me, Madeleine,” said 
Cécile. She laid her hand on her throat, as if to 
press back the physical pain of speech, and her 
next words came with effort. “I have been 
thinking of it for’’—oh, what a voice was this! 
—“a long, long time, Maddie, and—and I can 
give Philip up.” A long pause followed. “ His 
love was the sunshine and dew and all the bloom 
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and glow of life to me. It isdead. He does not 
love me any longer. He is not mine now, Maddie.” 

“Give him up ?” said Madeleine, when she must 
speak, in a voice unnatural and cold. ‘You do 
it very easily, it seems. Why should you give 
Philip up? Cécile, you are ill.” : ‘ 

Cécile made no shadow of an answer. She 
forbore even to turn her eyes upon her, lest the 
mere look might have conveyed reproach. 

Now happened one of those chances that occur 
often enough in life, but seem unnatural in fiction. 
Philip’s step sounded on the staircase. A red 
surging blush, hot and painful, stained Made. 
leine’s cheeks; but not a tinge of color passed 
over the quiet face turned out toward the dying 
daylight. Yet an indescribable change was vis. 
ible: the pallor seemed to increase, and the calm. 
ness was like that of death. 

He too was different. The last week or two 
had left its mark upon him. There were incip- 
ient lines upon his forehead; his eyes had the 
harassed, hunted look of a man pursued remorse. 
lessly by troublesome thoughts. 

“ Cécile,” he cried, bending down to take her 
hand—*“ Cécile, how ill you must have been! And 
you have said nothing tome! I could not come 
before. I have been kept away; I have been 
dusy.” 

“T am not ill, Philip,” said Cécile, withdrawing 
her hand quietly. ‘To-day I have suffered with 
a headache, but it is gone now. I am very glad 
you have come. I have been wanting you.” 

“ And you did not let me know! I would have 
permitted nothing to detain me, Cécile.” 

“ Philip, I have something to tell you,” she said. 
—‘ No, Madeleine, don’t go, please. I had rather 
you would hear it too.” She stopped a minute 
to gather calm and strength; but her tone was 
very soft and natural and emotionless when she 
spoke again. “I want to ask you, Philip, if you 
do not think it would be—better if our engage. 
ment should end. I am not saying, you see, that 
it must be so, but only do you not think it would 
be better ?” 

“You are the best judge,” he said, hoarsely, 
at last. And, strange as it may seem, a sense of 
injury, a sudden anger, caused the color in his 
cheeks to deepen, and warded off both shame and 
pity. “It is rather singular that you have not 
intimated such a wish before. Was it for this 
you wished to see me ?” 

“Do not be angry, Philip,” pleaded the girl. 
“T was in the room the day—the day that you 
and Madeleine were walking, Philip. I was here 
when you came home. Neither of you saw me 
for the room was dark. I ought to have spoken, 
but—but I could not speak. I heard—what you 
said. I tried to tell Madeleine then—oh! why 
could I not? But, Madeleine, you were not quite 
ignorant ?” 

There was no answer, nor did any sound dis- 
turb the silence for five long minutes. They 
had called her a child in their hearts, and com- 
forted themselves with thinking that if she felt 
grief, it would be but light and easily forgotten. 
In. simplicity, in truthfulness, in sweet and trust- 
ing confidence, she seemed indeed a child. But 
not in the shallow-natured insensibility that re- 
fuses to suffer, or in the elasticity that rebounds 
from pain—not in these things, if this white face 
might be taken in evidence, whose ashen pallor 
contrasted so pitifully with its yet round contour, 
and more strangely still with the glowing red- 
gold hair, that caught the last gleams of daylight, 
deepening them into sparkles with its own living 
hue. Philip buried his face in his hands. 

“ Cécile, [ am not worthy to speak to you,” he 
said at last, brokenly. “You will not believe 
what I am going to say, and I can’t blame you. 
It does not excuse me either; but, as God is my 
witness, I meant to be faithful to you. Until 
that evening, if Madeleine knew I loved her, I 
had not told her so. But—but you heard every 
thing. I.struggled against it—forgive me, Cécile 
—and I meant to tell you; but how could I? I 
can not ask you to pardon me, but don’t blame 
Madeleine. It was not her fault, nor mine, God 
knows. I could not help it.” 

She held out her hand at this; but just then 
the dim forms in the room swam round her, a 
dazzling, agonizing light struck across her aching 
eyeballs, and all the world vanished suddenly, as 
one blows out a candle, into dark nothingness. 

They lifted her up and laid her on the sofa, 
Madeleine’s hot tears falling on her head. ‘ And 
they saw her face, as it had been the face of an 
angel.” Philip bent down and kissed her brow, 
his bosom thrilling with strange anguish, and oh! 
—inconsequent heart—with blind regret. 

“Tt is farewell,” said he. 


What remains is easily imagined. There were 
yet many hours of pain before the safe calm of 
sacrifice could be attained, many supplications 
for pardon, many tearful assurances of regret 
and remorse, before the sacrifice was made per- 
fect by acceptance. 

But the bridal dress was worn at last. And 
none who looked at the fair wreath, adding beau- 
ty to the pale full brow beneath it, guessed that a 
sting was hidden in every white heart of the blos- 
soms, or imagined the troubled memory lying in 
the depths of the bride’s calm, shining eves. 

Cécile stood beside her sister that day, There 
is such a glory in self-abnegation that I dare not 
say the bride was the happier of the two. Cécile 
looked down the fair path she pictured for het 
sister, and saw the passionate-hearted rose of life, 
that should have been her own, yielding its sweets 
to her, saw her own sunshine gilding her sister's 
bright davs, and her own heart-music leading het 
along the way that should have been smoothed 
for other treading: but the light on the bride- 
maid’s wistful brow was crossed by no shadow of 
regret. I dare not say the bride was the happiet 
of the two. She also had visions: sweet 
made sadder for all their lifetime, a fair face 
paled by her doing. a low voice sapped of its 
ringing happiness. 
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